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ROTHA GAVE SILENT SYMPATHY, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—BRIDE ON THE EVE OF GOING TO 
CANTERBURY. 
O some it would hardly be possible to conceive 
a more charming woman than the wife from 
whom Rowan Archdale had parted for three 
years with scarce a pang. He would certainly have 
preferred her going with him to India, but as it 
was her own wish to stay in Europe, he raised no 
objection. Perhaps he was to a certain extent 
rendered thus malleable from the circumstance 
that there had been that cooling of his love for 
Bride prior to the marriage, and that since the 
marriage he had experienced no increase of it. 

For the rest, he looked forward to the journey, 
and his head was full of schemes for the making of 
fame and fortune. Now and again, Rotha, clever, 
sympathetic Rotha—his mind was quite made 
up that he liked clever women—came into his 
thoughts, but he resolutely strove to keep her out 
of them. He was, as Osborne had said, in his way 
aman of his word, and, as such, made a gallant 
effort to be loyal to the woman to whom he was 
married. He mentally reviewed her—he was 
somewhat of a pedant—and decided that there 
were things about her that he liked. Her voice 


was manifestly the voice of a lady ; she did not 
talk of her male friends as “men,” but used the 
obsolete word “ gentlemen”; the word “rather” 
as a synonym for “yes” seemed to be unknown 
to her; “bus” for “omnibus” wasa form not 
employed ; she could pronounce the word “usually,” 
left “lot” to auctioneers, did not say “et” for 
“ate,” and did not call her clothes “things.” 
Albeit she had made no special study of grammar, 
and would have failed in analysing an intricate 
passage in Milton, her own English was, as regards 
its syntax, singularly pure and correct. Her con- 
ception of the awful was that of those primitive 
folk to be found still in the provinces and outlying 
places, in absolute ignorance of the fact that the 
awful and the very have come to be one and the 
same. 

All this, much of which Rowan liked, was the 
result of Bride’s having been brought up under the 
eyes of an old man with whom it was a fixed idea 
that a girl who spoke her own language as the best 
men have written it, who knew French and German, 
played a little, sang a little, drew a little, and kept 
tright eyes and a clear brow, was all that man 
could want in maiden. 

“Dear,”—the speaker was Bride, and as she 
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spoke she put her handkerchief valiantly into her 
pocket—* I’m not going to cry any more.” 

The words were addressed to Rotha. Some 
hour before, Bride had parted from Rowan without 
a tear, but for some minutes past she had been 
crying like a child. 

“ Rotha ”—she lifted a tear-stained face,—“ of 
course I know what it is with Rowan. I’m too 
ignorant for him. I’ve not learnt any of the things 
that English girls now learn. I don’t”—here 
tears again filled the great brown eyes, and into the 
voice there crept a shame that will not be described 
—-“ J don't know what a tripos is. I don’t, really, 
and I can’t pretend that I do ; and it’s only one 
of the many things of the kind. I so greatly vexed 
Rowan the other day by saying that I believed you 
had one, whatever it might mean. What és a tripos, 
Rotha ?—Don’t take any notice of my crying. It 
only makes me worse.” 

“A tripos ”— 

Rotha explained at some length and with great 
lucidity the precise meaning to be attached to this 
word, while with courteous gravity she looked into 
Bride’s face. Bride was not one of those people 
who cry becomingly. She said herself that crying 
took the curl out of her forehead fringe, and certain 
it is that that portion of her hair hung in straight, 
dismal tags down to her woe-filled eyes ; her small 
nose was red-tipped, and her soft mouth was pulled 
to a distressful grimace. 

“Thank you ; how plain you make it !”—the 
brown eyes brightened. “If only I’d known all 
that the other day !—Rotha !” 

That a sudden bright idea had come to Bride 
was written all over her face. 

“Yes, Bride.” 

“ For how long do you want me in England?” 

Rotha smiled. 

“ For three years, if you will stay.” 

“No, no, my people would miss me; but—will 
you have me for three months ?” 

‘Of course, Bride.” 

“Because, what I want to do is to learn some- 
thing of all the things you know. I can’t learn 
much, but I can learn a little, and—” the troubled 
face brightened more and more, “I can try at all 
events to be like you.” 

“Well, really, Bride !” 

The xaiveté of Bride was not new to Rotha, but 
-she could not quite repress a smile at this newest 
specimen of it. 

“T don’t know, Bride,” she added, “that it is at 
all desirable for you to become like me. Most 
people would like you better as you are.” 

“ But Rowan doesn’t, and I want Rowan to like 
me. Now, Rowan likes you.” 

Rotha winced slightly. ‘The brown eyes had a 
very steady gaze, and scrutinised her frankly, as if 
trying to discover what it was in her that had the 
peculiar attraction for Rowan. They were still 
fixed earnestly on Rotha, as Bride asked— 

“Could I learn mathematics, Rotha?” 

There was no longer a smile on Rotha’s face. 

“Not much in three months, Bride,” she said 
slowly, “but I’ll start you, if you like.” 

“Thank you. Perhaps I could work on alone 
then.” 
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“Yes, I daresay you could. You’re much 
I wonder what you would 


cleverer than I, Bride. 
do at Cambridge.” 

“Nothing. But I shall do a great deal with you ; 
and it’s not only the new knowledge that I shall 
get, but there’s the a 

She paused. Rotha, with gentle irony, stg- 
gested— 

“The pronunciation. You might learn to say 
frars for ‘ flowers,’ and—whatelse is it that Isay ? Is 
it not Jah-haps for ‘ perhaps’ ?” 

The gentle Englishwoman had a long memory. 
Bride laughed. 

“You do speak like that, Rotha ; all English 
people do ; and, besides, you have now that queer 
intonation that I sometimes laugh at—I’m sure it’s 
Cambridge, because you hadn’t it before you went 
there, and it’s very pretty, though it is funny. I 
mean to try and get it.” 

“You do? May I know in what it consists ?” 

“Why, it’s the way you pitch your voice, I think, 
rather as if you were speaking to a person farther 
off. You did so just now. I don’t say that you 
mean to do it, Rotha.” 

“Don’t you? Very kind.” 

“Don’t sneer, darling. You’re horrid when you 
sneer.” 

* And when I don’t sneer ?” 

“You're delicious. I like the Cambridge tone. 
There’s—well, a cachet about it. I quite under- 
stand Rowan’s thinking me a very poor little spud 
beside you.” 

“What ‘s a spud?” 

* A spud e 

Bride, in her turn, looked at Rotha with courteous 
gravity, and explained at some length the precise 
meaning to be attached to this word. Rotha lis- 
tened, scanning her friend the while. When the 
latter had finished, she said— 

“You would look ever so much better with your 
hair combed back.” 

“Now that’s Cambridge too!” 
smiling. 

“What do you mean, Bride?” 

“Well, darling, I was telling you what a spud 
was, wasn’t I?” 

“Yes, I th—think so.” 

The smile on Bride’s face broadened. 

“You—‘think’ so. I shall never get into these 
ways” (here a despairing shake of the head). ‘When 
persons speak to me, I always listen, and I sup- 
pose that’s why, if what they say perplexes me or 
bores me, I look perplexed and bored.” 

“You shouldn't do that. One can always think 
of something else. There are people to whom I 
give at all times only a sort of automatic attention. 
When they speak I hear their voices, I can’t heip 
that, but I do not hear their words, for” (slowly) 
“T can help that. Now what you were saying 
about that word interested me very much at first, 
but——” 

“ My dissertation became too long, I suppose.” 

“ Well, yes, perhaps.—I wish you would try the 
effect of your hair all combed back, Bride.” 

“What! Scrape it all off my face and wear it 
in one thin plait pinned round my head like what’s- 
her-name ? ” 


Bride _ said, 
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“No, dear. Your hair wouldn’t do for that. 
Hermione’s is that light-brown shade that always 
goes with great intelligence and mental calm, and 
is best worn in that quiet way. Yours is a richer 
tone, and would not bear that style, but I should 
like to see it put back.” 

Bride pushed back her forehead fringe. 

“Yes. You have a charming forehead, Bride. 
What are you getting so red about ?” 

“‘ Nothing, only it’s funny.” 

Bride let the fringe fall forward again. 

“Go on taking stock, Rotha,” she added. 
“ What else is there to be commented on? ” 

“Well, dear,” Rotha said pensively—she was 
not to be put out by this levity—* your dress is 
very hideous—oh, very hideous. So blatantly a 
dress. I should like to see you in a pretty art- 
thing.” 

“Allright. I'll cease to wear dresses, and wear 
pretty art-things.” Bride was most obliging. —“ Let 
me see, Rotha,” she added, “we shall be in Can- 
terbury this day week, shan’t we ?” 

“Yes.” 

Again a pause, then again suddenly— 

* Rotha !” 

“ Well?” 

“You wi// make me like yourself, won’t you?” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because--as if you didn’t know, Rotha !—I 
want Rowan to love me.” 

Rotha did know, and said nothing, but passed 
her hand over the warm bright hair which was all 
that was visible of Bride’s head, as she bent her 
face upon her hands with a child’s cry and _ the 
words—“ How shall I bear it?—TuHrEeeE Lonc 
YEaRs !” 

The blue eyes had no tears in them. To and 
fro over the gleaming hair went the quiet hand. 


CHAPTER XXXIX,.—ELLEN WEIR-DELAMER, 


RIDE had been right in saying that in three 
months she might do a good deal under the 


tutorship of Rotha. At the end of this time 
she was a visibly different person ; in her own 
words, addressed to her grandfather— 

“ZI wear my hair all off my face, and a myrtle- 
coloured gown—we never, by the way, use the word 
‘dress. J know something of Euclid and Algebra, 
and am a force at the Browning readings. 
Browning is really a poet ; you find it out when you 
read him in a myrtle-coloured gown, with your hair 
all off your face. I know you think I am jesting in 
writing this, but Iam not.” 

Rotha entered the room, and walked over to her 
friend. 

“Qh, you are writing. Another time will do.” 

“No, no; my letter is of no consequence.” 
Bride looked up. “Tell me, how does that read ?” 
She drew Rotha’s attention to the words on 
Browning. 

“Well”—Rotha sat down—“I shouldn’t be 
surprised if Dr. Hale thinks it sounds very queer. 
But you are quite right. Browning is best read in 
myrtle-green and with a bare brow. Now with 
Shakespeare nothing of the sort is needed.” 
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“ And he is perhaps therefore a greater poet, is 
he not ?” 

“You use the word ‘ greater’ for diferent, dear. 
Shakespeare is a different poet. Have you seen 
Ellen this morning ? ” 

“No.” 

“Tf you see her, be—kind to her.” 
slow smile. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

Rotha left the room, and some five minutes later, 
Ellen, one may say, floated through the doorway. 


This with a 


Miss Weir-Delamer was one of those women 
who one feels ought to be always in an accordion- 
pleated garment with a musical instrument. She 
had an oval face, with soft brown hair, soft brown 
eyes, and a soft brown complexion. She threw 
her figure forward in a way that no mistress of 
dancing and deportment would have tolerated in 
the olden days, and turned her head back and on 
one side. She preferred standing to any other 
attitude, and instead of leading her to a chair one 
naturally led her to a curtain, for one soon came 
to know that she liked to stand against a curtain. 
Except at table, she was rarely seen to sit, for she 
was one of those people who can recline on an 
ordinary four-legged chair. No one knows how 
they do it, but it is done by them. 

Miss Delamer had always some new trick of the 
hour. The latest at the time here under considera- 
tion was to pretend that she did not see people 
when they were before her. This is a very usual 
practice with college-women, but is one which is 
mostly dropped some months after their return to 
their homes, where these ways are considered 
childish—foolish by people often highly intelligent, 
but with a certain banality clinging to their modes 
of thought which makes them unappreciative of 
the eccentric. Miss Weir-Delamer had no home, 
so had dropped for good none of the tricks of the 
college-woman, but every day revived some old 
one. Bride, notwithstanding that she wore a 
myrtle gown and bared white brow, had still in her 
enough of that old self which had been clad in 
conventional brown, and had had a befringed fore- 
head, to be still not quite able to master her 
amusement at the sight of Miss Weir-Delamer. 
She rose and approached her, but Miss Delamer 
flitted past her with no speculation in her eyes, 
and then proceeded to glide about the room. There 
was nothing new in the room, and Miss Delamer 
was not looking at anything that offered even a new 
aspect. Round and round it, keeping close to the 
walls, she went, making no noise, and only pausing 
for moments, now at a window, on a portion of 
the woodwork on which she fixed miserable, tear- 
less eyes, then before a door, at the keyhole of 
which she looked as much as to say, “There is 
more in you than that key.” All this time Bride 
was being ignored. It was more than Irish flesh 
and blood would stand. She proceeded to drift 
about the room in imitation of Miss Delamer, and, 
choosing an opposite direction to the one in which 
that lady went, collided with her. Then Miss 
Delamer, who had the prettiest voice in the world, 
and very sweet eyes when they waked, said, 
smiling — 
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“ You there? What a surprise! I’m so tired of 
going about this room. May I sit down on that 
sofa beside you, and—will you be kind to me ?” 

“Oh, yes, I'll be kind to you.” 

They sat down, Bride on the seat of the couch, 
Miss Weir-Delamer on the arm of it. Miss 
Delamer then dived into a deep pocket and pro- 
duced thence a little grey stocking, which she 
proceeded to knit. Bride smiled. The most 
wonderful thing to her about Miss Weir-Delamer 
was this little grey stocking. Were Miss Delamer 
to have produced from her pocket an arum-lily or 
a bulrush, and to have held it at some distance 
from her, it would not have surprised Bride in the 
least, but very astounding was it to see her pro- 
duce a little stocking and knit at it really briskly. 

“Whom is it for, Miss Delamer?” she asked 
softly. 

“The poo-er.” This was said in an absurd 
drawl ; then—‘“ Browning’s poem, ‘ My Star,’ is run- 
ning in myhead. I cannot get two lines of it right. 
Read it to me.” 

Bride read it. 

“ Now read it to me again.” 

Bride re-read “ My Star,” and was half-way 
through it when Miss Delamer stopped her. 

“No more. ‘Tell me your life’s story.” 

““ Not to-day, Miss Weir-Delamer.” 

“Just as you like. But don’t read ‘ My Star’ 
again ; it palls. Read me—why, there’s ‘ Punch,’ 
darling ‘Punch’! Does Miss Fleetwood read 
‘Punch ’?” 

“ No, but Miss Onora does.” 

Miss Onora entered the room at this moment. 

“What are you people doing ?” she asked. 

“Miss Weir-Delamer is knitting for the poor, 
and I am looking on,” Bride answered. ‘‘ What is 
the matter with you, Miss Onora?” (Miss Onora 
had sunk into a chair.) “ You look ill.” 

“T am ill.” 

“ Which is it, Miss Onora?” ‘This was said 
with a smile. Then Bride turned to Miss Delamer. 

* Miss Onora has a theory that all illness has its 
source in one of two things, temper or over- 
eating.” 

It’s temper, my dear,” Miss Onora said quietly. 
“Supposing you two try to bring me round,” she 
added. 

The brown-eyed knitter dropped her work, and 
walked over to Miss Onora. 

“T love you. You're a humorist. 

ou?” 

“ Why, yes, child. Tell me, how many of those 
little stockings have you knitted since you have 
been here ?” 

“That’s the twenty-third. 
another. I’m sick of it.” 

“You'll send away just the twenty-three stock- 
ings, won’t you ?” 

“‘ Well, yes, probably.” 

Miss Onora’s old eyes looked steadily into the 
young ones ; then she said— 

“ What a pity the child with the dear brown eyes 
is so untrue to herself.—It’s a nice child.” 

“Ts it?” 

A deep happy blush mantled Ellen Delamer’s 
face, and a queer sound came into her voice. 





May I kiss 


I’m not going to knit 
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CHAPTER XL.— A LETTER FROM FOLKESTONE, 


“THIS is a letter from John.” Rotha addressed 
the remark to all or any at the dinner-table— 
her table, for the party were assembled at 
the Red House. “ He has crossed to Folkestone 
with Osborne.” 

“ Has he really ?”—Bride’s face expressed both 
pleasure and surprise.—“ I wondered how much 
longer they were going to be in France. Osborne 
talked at one time of settling there. Where are 
they staying in Folkestone ?” 

Rotha had put down the letter, and took it up. 

“ Pension Marseilles is the address. Sutton has 
started a boarding-house.” 

* Ah, nonsense !” 

Bride had not yet thrown off all the Irish- 
woman. 

Rotha passed her the letter, drawing her atten- 
tion with slightly elevated brows to the words Fen- 
ston Marseilles, typed in what printers call “ script” 
beneath a picture of a small house in a small street 
which appeared blocked up by carriages. 

“ Well, it’s just too funny ! Nurse Barre told me 
that she believed that they had started a boarding- 
house in Folkestone. I wonder if they have the 
assurance to placard up, ‘Ici on parle frangais.’ 
Val never could learn a word of French, and Sutton 
still less. Don’t you remember Val and Sutton, 
Rotha? Val was such a dear goose.” 

“She was a goose, certainly,” Rotha assented, 
ignoring the kindly attribute, and with her brows 
rising to what Bride called their Normanarch. “I 
wonder why Sutton married her,” she added re- 
flectively, helping herself to whitebait. “He was a 
brute, but he had some intelligence.—We are 
speaking ” (she turned to Miss Weir-Delamer) “ of 
Lord Warham’s valet, who married Mrs. Archdale’s 
maid—a highly interesting topic.” 

This was said with a frigid smile. 

Bride cut a potato in two with some fury. 

“T can tell you why Sutton married Val,” she 
exclaimed. ‘He married her because she had 
money. She belonged to well-to-do people, and 
had saved money of her own—poor little thing. 
Le beats her.” 

“Oh !”—-The exclamation came from Miss Weir- 
Delamer.—“ Would you mind very much, dears, 
talking of this person no maw—r? It’s so—so 
ghah—stly.——-No maw—r, thank you.” 

The last words were said to a white-tied, swal- 
low-tailed person, who with the lack of ideality that 
distinguishes all of his tribe, at this moment, obse- 
quiously inclining his head till it was almost on a 
line with Miss Weir-Delamer’s, offered a choice 
between potatoes boiled and sau/é. 

Miss Mariabella bowed her face upon her plate, 
and Miss Onora fell to sipping water. The person 
in swallow-tails alone remained perfectly unmoved, 
and looked straight before him, with large, calm 
eyes. He was absolutely master of his feelings, 
though not without humour. Jenny would enjoy 


his reproduction of Miss Weir-Delamer. He 
would set the table on a roar with it—the kitchen- 
table. 

“ Do, dear, eat something,” Rotha urged. 

Miss Delamer gracefully availed herself of 
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woman’s ancient privilege to change her mind, and, 
turning to the gentle being still hovering near her, 
took from him potatoes in the state which he called 
saute. 

“ How long are Osborne and John going to stay 
at Folkestone?” Bride asked, with tact changing 
the subject. 

“T don’t know. John writes that they are 
coming over here one day to see the cathedral.” 

Miss Onora looked up. 

“Ts not Lord Warham blind, Rotha?” 

** Ah, that you must find out for yourself, Miss 
Onora. We used to say that he saw much more 
than the rest of us. Anyway, John wants to see 
the Cathedral, and, wherever John goes, Osborne 
goes. I should like you to ask them to stay here 
with us a few days, will you ?” 

“Tt is your house, my dear.” 

Rotha coloured. 

“T thought you promised that you were not 
going to say that again. You are mistress here by 
special wish of mine, and the question now is— 
will you or will you not open these doors to our 
old friends? We should both of us, Bride and I, 
like to see them, if you will invite them.—Will 
you ?” 

Miss Onora did not answer, though she ‘was 
aware that Miss Mariabella was urging her by 
facial message to agree. It was with difficulty that 
she was prevailed upon some half-hour later to 
write the invitation. 

* Really, Onora, I cannot make you out.”-— Miss 
Mariabella began to lecture her friend, profiting by 
the circumstance that Rotha, with Bride and Miss 
Weir-Delamer, had left the room, up and down the 
garden in front of which she was walking.—“ Only 
the other day you agreed with me that it wasa pity 
for these three girls to be shut up all to themselves.” 

“Pardon me, Mariabella. I think I only said 
that I thought it a pity that they should refuse so 
many invitations.” 

“Well, so it is, just because it results in their 
being shut up by themselves. Now if Lord Warham 
and Dr. Searle come, it will bring a bit of life into 
the place.” 

“You are planning, Mariabella.” 

“ What if I am ! ”—Miss Mariabella walked over 
to the window.—* Three such charming girls, and 
all of them imagining themselves in love with the 
one man. It’s enough to break one’s heart. Did 
{ tell you, Onora, that I found Ellen Weir-Delamer 
poring on Rowan Archdale’s picture the other 
day? Another girl might have looked uncomfort- 
able. Not she, however. Lifting ecstatic eyes from 
it to me, she said in her flute of a voice” (Miss 
Mariabella very successfully reproduced the ecstatic 
gaze and fluting voice) : “ ‘ This is a beautiful head. 
Don’t you think so, Miss Mariabella?’—I could 
have stamped with rage.” 

Miss Onora turned her face away. 

“What did you do?” 

“Do?—What can you do in the case of a girl 
who keeps as quiet as a picture? I said something 
to the effect that I considered him a peculiarly 
commonplace-looking young man (which I do not, 
I must admit), and she turned her head and looked 
at me with mild wonder.” 
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** So like Ellen, that !”—Miss Onora smiled and 
quoted Browning : 
‘* «Tf one could have that little head of ners 
Painted upon a background of pale gold !’” 


“ Pooh !”— Miss Mariabella very nearly snorted. 
—“T haven’t common patience with our poets of 
to-day. Backgrounds of pale gold indeed ! Look 
at the background that God has given to those 
three heads.” 

The friends were seated on a bench with heads 
together, as girls’ heads are apt to be—-“a union 
in partition,” as much to-day as in the days when 
Shakespeare wrote of Helena and Hermia. Before 
them and behind them and all about them was the 
garden’s greenness, very full of brightness just be- 
hind them where the sun shone through an opening 
in the trees. The gold of this low sun was very 
deep and warm, forming anything but a pale back- 
ground to the breathing and warm faces. 

Miss Mariabella looked at Miss Onora and 
smiled, and Miss Onora, with the smile on her face 
deepening, returned the look. Nothing was said. 
These two old friends spoke often, saying no 
words. 


CHAPTER XLI.—MISS WEIR-DELAMER INTRODUCES 
HERSELF TO LORD WARHAM, 


“ A ND so you went over the Cathedral before 
coming up to the Red House ?” 

Miss Weir-Delamer had not before spoken 
to Lord Warham, as the “and” ushering in her 
remark might have led some to imagine. It 
was a habit with her to conduct mental conver- 
sations with people ; and when she finally broke 
into speech, what she said was in a manner con- 
tinuative, and so was not quite unfitly heralded 
by the word “and.” Lord Warham had not 
been introduced to her; in fact, she had only 
entered the room some two minutes prior to 
addressing him. Rotha had left it some minutes 
before, and Bride, at the other end of it, was 
showing John the latest photograph of her hus- 
band, and was quite lost in descanting on its 
merits, and those of Indian photography generally. 
Lord Warham looked somewhat taken aback. 
This lady had a singularly lovely voice ; there was 
more sweetness in it than in Rotha’s, and the same 
ringing clearness. Who might she be? 

“Ellen Weir-Delamer is my name, Lord 
Warham,” came the answer to the question in 
the blind face. ‘A Cambridge friend of Rotha’s, 
What a dear person she is, isn’t she ?” 

“Ve.” 

The frank, hearty answer left no doubt as to 
Lord Warham’s hearty liking for Rotha. 

* And I’m quite charmed with Bride. She is so 
delightfully Irish, isn’t she ?” 

“Perhaps she is. You were talking of our going 
over the Cathedral, weren’t you ?” 

“Poor fellow!” commented to herself Miss 
Weir-Delamer. Aloud she said : 

“Yes. Did you like it? Were you shown over 
it by a little frail old man, whom I love? He has 
such a brave, strong voice, and a wonderful way of 
aspirating his words, that makes them carry much 
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farther. archbishop, Hanselm, //arkytecture (I 
know exactly how he spells ‘harkytecture’). 
When I first went over the place we were a party 
of some forty, and the brave voice reached the 
ears of all.” 

Lord Warham’s face lightened. Call English 
ugly! The quaintly worded talk and the lilt in 
the pure voice made it very pleasant listening to 
Miss Weir-Delamer. 

“Yes,” he answered, “your description fits the 
man who took us over the place. Is Canterbury 
pretty? I mean the town.” 

“Oh, very, and so primitive. I cannot think 
that it looked very different when Marlowe lived.” 

“Or Ingoldsby, Miss Weir-Delamer.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t allow that Canterbury pro- 
duced Ingoldsby. A fact like that is easily hushed 
up. Isn’t this house charming, and isn’t Rotha 
lucky ?” 

“The house is charming ; I don’t know about 
Rotha’s luck.” A greater darkness came into the 
blind eyes, and the voice was very earnest. “ You 
doubtless know more than I about that.” 

“No, I don’t ; and now that we're friends we 
won’t pretend nonsense to each other any more. 
We are friends, I think.” 

“T think so too.” 

Again there was light in the face. 

“Tell me, Lord Warham—is your friend Dr. 
Searle very, very, very, very, very nice?” 

“How many ‘verys’ is that, Miss Weir- 
Delamer ? ” 

“ Five. I dotted them off on my fingers.” 

“Well, yes, I think Searle is nice f/us five 
‘verys.’” 

“He looks nice.’ That’s the dinner-bell. We 
don’t take each other in to dinner here, but Dr. 
Searle is taking Bride, and if you will take me I 
shall be glad.” 

Lord Warham offered his arm. The lady with 
the lovely voice had grace and tact. 


CHAPTER XLII.—MISS WEIR-DELAMER SELLS A PENNY 
SLATE, 


. ISS ONORA, dear.” 

“ Miss Weir-Delamer—‘ dear.’” 

** Dear, if you will, but not ‘ Miss Weir- 
Delamer.’ ‘Ellen’—if you love me! I want to 
go to the shop with you this morning—may I? I 
want to be of use—to wait on the people.” 

“You won't object to saying ‘sir’ and 
‘madam’?” 

“Certainly not. I shall like it of all things. 
And to the little boys, ‘ Tommy ’—isn’t that it ?” 

** No, not in good shops, Ellen.” 

“QOh!”—Miss Weir-Delamer looked _heart- 
struck —*TI got the notion froma book. ‘Sir’ and 
‘madam,’ then, to the little boys and girls too.” 

“ Yes.” 

Miss Onora’s lips quivered slightly. 

“Good. We'll get some chocolate fondants on 
the way, Miss Onora, and have a glorious time. I 
want to speak to you about so many things. You 
like fondants, don’t you ?” 

"To. 


“That’s so nice of you, but you’re a darling 
every way. Suppose we say nothing, but hurry 
off. Miss Mariabella will look after the young 
people.” 

This was said very gravely. Miss Weir-Delamer 
was a year older than Rotha, and on the strength 
of this seniority posed as something of a grand- 
mother. 

“Yes. I think they would be safe without you, 
Ellen.” 

* And you'll be kind to me?” 

* Yes, I'll be kind to you.” 

“Why do you always smile when I say that 
word ‘kind’?” 

“Well, really, I don’t know. You say it rather 
often and rather funnily.” 

“T don’t say ‘ky’ind,’ I hope.” 

This with a look of alarm. 

“No; you don’t say ‘ky’ind.’” 

Miss Onora laughed frankly. The peculiarity 
of the word, as pronounced by Miss Weir- 
Delamer, consisted in an elongation of the 7 which 
became something more than / and less than af. 
It was also said with a curious backward fling of 
the head, and more of pathos than is usually 
employed in times of no particular storm and 
stress. Nothing further was said till the two ladies 
were in the streets of Canterbury ; then Miss 
Weir-Delamer said : 

“T think, do you know, we'll get some rasp- 
berry cushions too ; they last so long. /ondants 
--that’s so sad about them—are not a joy for ever. 
Do you like raspberry cushions, Miss Onora ?” 

Miss Onora liked raspberry cushions better than 
all things that be, and would have said so but that 
she was not sure that such an avowal would not 
make Miss Weir-Delamer fall at her feet and kiss 
the hem of her garment in the middle of St. Peter’s 
Street, so truly beautiful would Miss Weir-Delamer 
have thought it for her to have preserved a life- 
long love for raspberry cushions. 

Two large packets of sweets were bought, and 
the ladies proceeded to the book-shop, where Miss 
Onora took up her position in her own cosy chair, 
while Miss Weir-Delamer flitted ‘about. 

“What a sweet place, Miss Onora! Do you 
know, I feel I should like to die here ?” 

Miss Onora knew that there were several places 
in which Miss Weir-Delamer felt that she would 
like to die. 

“It’s so quiet and peaceful, Miss Onora, and 
there are such heaps of books. By the way, you 
don’t like this man, do you? His always seems 
to me a muse in boots. I can’t stand that. Here, 
this one pleases me better. He’s too fond of ‘e’er,” 
and ‘e’en,’ and ‘ bourgeon’ and ‘ wilding,’ but he’ll 
get out of that. What are these things of his ? 
(fluttering the leaves of the book). ‘ Why England 
ts Conservative’ ; oh, that’s shocking ; he oughtn’t 
to give a poem a name like that ; that’s journalism. 
Besides, England isn’t Conservative. Here’s 2 
pretty thing, though—‘ Zhe Spring-time, oh, the 
Spring-time |!’ Why, it’s lovely! . . . . Does that 
very small person want anything ? ” 

This with still eyebrows, and in an aggrieved 
tone. 

“You had better ask him, Ellen.” 























Ellen went forward with the open book, talking 
as she went : 

“T know some of it off by heart already, after 
one reading : 
‘** The spring-time, oh, the spring-time, 

Who does not know it well! 
When the little birds begin to build, 

And the buds begin to swell. 
When the sun with the clouds plays hide-and-seek. . .’ 


How very strange that the little boy should cry !” 

“The little boy,” believing himself to be face 
to face with a maniac, Miss Weir-Delamer having 
gazed at him fixedly while calling to memory these 
words, which she declaimed in a voice that was 
three parts song, had fled to Miss Onora and 
buried his face in her lap. After much coaxing, 
accompinied by a lavish gift of fondants, he was 
induced to whisper to Miss Weir-Delamer that he 
wanted a penny slate. 

“Tt seems a lot of trouble for a penny,” Miss 
Delamer said as she gazed after the retiring youth. 
The rather sticky penny which he had paid for his 
slate she held gingerly between her finger and 
thumb, and added gravely : 

“Where shall I wash this, Miss Onora?” 

Miss Onora rose, laughing. 

“You may consider yourself dismissed, Ellen ; 
you’re a failure as a shopwoman.” 

“ Oh, dear Miss Onora, don’t saythat. It’s myfirst 
experiment. I shall do better next time ; I shall, 
really. I wish somebody would buy a big thing. 
A rubbishy little slate is hardly worth selling, is it ?” 
(The chant in the voice became a wail.) ‘ Here 
comesa man. Nowthat’s nice.” (The “man” in 
question, with his hand on the shop-doar was 
talking to a lady outside.) “I hope he doesn’t 
want a penny slate—No, no, I want to serve him, 
Miss Onora ; if only I can get this raspberry off the 
roof of my mouth. That’s the worst about rasp- 
berries. ‘They stick like limpets to the roof of one’s 
mouth. Do go away, Miss Onora: there’s a—a 
green-room or something, isn’t there ?” 

“No, there isn’t a green-room.” 

Miss Onora bravely kept back her laughter. 
There was no doubt about Ellen’s earnestness. 
She gazed fixedly at the man without, while making 
frantic efforts to detach the speech-impeding rasp- 
berry. Miss Onora retired, and left her the field. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—MISS WEIR-DELAMER RECEIVES A 
LARGE ORDER FOR BOOKS, 


HE man who had been standing outside the 
bookshop entered it, and walked up to the 
counter. 

“Can I see Miss Onora ?” 

“No, I am doing duty for her.” 

This very haughtily—standing well away from 

the counter, with small head laid against the books. 

The man was a painter, and thought he had 
never seen anything quite so charming. 

“T really couldn’t call him ‘sir,’” reflected the 
person leaning against the books. “I wish he 
wouldn’t stare so.” 

“Can I—” she was graciously pleased to unbend 
a little—“ is there . . . any book... 
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Confusion at the situation, combined with 
awkwardness resulting from the raspberry, made it 
impossible for Ellen to say more than this ; having 
said which, she lapsed into silence, with an inex- 
pressibly insulted look ; not that she felt particularly 
insulted, but that this look was one which readily 
came to her face. 

The man was a gentleman, and, though greatly 
interested in the phenomenon presented by this 
young shopwoman, ceased to stare. 

“** Any book ?’” he repeated. “ Well, yes... I 
think I do want a book.” 

“ What book ?” 

Miss Weir-Delamer had swallowed the raspberry, 
and apparently felt fit for come what might. Her 
manner was rather civil, and almost business-like. 
The being before the counter lost what little self- 
possession he had had prior to this. There are 
moments when the brain seems to refuse to act. 
At this moment he could not think of the name of 
any book. 

“Well, I—I don’t know P 

After this pitiable incoherency he collapsed. 

“ He doesn’t know what book he wants! Well, he 
must be thoroughly feeble, really,” reflected Ellen. 
“What odd customers Miss Onora has !” 

This while scanning quietly the abnormally 
foolish creature in front of her. Hecollected what 
wits he had, and asked humbly : 

“ Would you—er—mind naming some books ?” 

“Not in the least. Do you like poetry ?” 

“ Y—yes.” 

* What kind ?” 

“Well, um e 

Absolute silence followed this prelude. 

“Never mind.” Ellen had’ suddenly become 
charmingly obliging, and, running up a step-ladder, 
peered along a row of poets. 

“ Of course you like Browning; but perhaps 
you’ve got him.” 

““No, no, I'll take that Browning.” 

She had held it towards him without turning 
round. He took it. 

“Whitman’s here too. Do you like Whitman?” 

He disliked Whitinan, but he said— 

“T’ll take that Whitman, please.” 

“ And then there’s this.” She took down a little 
daintily bound book—the detail of its name she 
did not mention. “ It’s quite new, and by a nobody, 
but it’s GREAT.” 

** T’ll take it, please.” 

She gave it him, or rather he took it from the 
somewhat aimlessly outstretched hand. Her face 
was again close to the books, and a gurgle of delight 
ushered in the next exclamation— 

“Why, here is ‘ Appreciations !’ 
of course.” 

“Whom?” 

Never in his life had “the man” made a more 
fatal mistake than when he put this question. ‘The 
girl taking down the books had become quite lost 
in her occupation, and had spoken to him as she 
would have spoken to anyone else, but at this 
damping question “ Whom?” she at once became 
conscious again of the actual situation. 

“Why, Walter Pater, of course !” 

This was said with ineffable contempt, and 
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‘ Appreciations’ was returned to its place irately. 
Then down from the steps walked Miss Weir- 
Delamer, and stood once more behind the counter, 
though well away from it, with her figure drawn up 
to its full littleness, and her head, as before, thrown 
back. 

“T—I’d like to have him too,” said the all but 
annihilated ignoramus. 

“ Him /”—The brown eyes looked right into 
the grey eyes, not stonily, because brown eyes 


HE WILL TAKE BROWNING OR ANYTHING ELSE. 


cannot look stonily, but with a pity that was akin 
to scorn. 

“ What do you want of his? Everything, or only 
* Appreciations.’ ” 

The man decided that he wanted everything. 
At this moment the lady who had before spoken to 
him at the door reappeared at it. 

“ Are you ever coming, Eddy ?” she asked. 

“Yes, yes, I’m coming.” 

He spoke tartly. Why did she come, and why 
did she call him Eddy? He hated being called 
Eddy. 

“You don’t mean to say, Eddy”—the lady 
gazed from him to the books—“ that you’ve bought 
all that !” 

“Yes. Don’t fuss, Emma.” 

“T’m not fussing, Edward. I suppose I may 
make a remark.” 

She was always in a rage when she called him 
Edward, so the change from “ Eddy ” gave him no 
pleasure. He was in a somewhat illogical frame of 
mind. One thing was certain: she must be got 
out of the place. 

“You don’t want to buy anything, do you ?” he 





said, looking atthe door. ‘We might go, I think.” 

“IT do want to buy something.” 

The lady answering to the name of Emma put 
down her parasol on the counter in a resolute 
manner. The person behind it, who had been 
waiting for this moment, still stood against the 
books, looking ornamental rather than useful. 

“‘Have you some pretty new thing in prose ?” 
she was asked in a genial voice. 

* A novel?” 

The voice seemed to come from 
the top of the books, but it came from 
Miss Delamer, whose head was quite 
low down in space. She took a novel 
from the counter and fluttered its 
leaves as she spoke. 

“Well, yes,” her would-be cus- 
tomer replied, “let me see that. 
He’s my favourite among living 
writers. All his sense is only chat, 
like any other ¥ 

A pause in dismay. 

“Woman,” completed either Miss 
Weir-Delamer or Edward. Impos- 
sible to say which. The voice seemed 
to come from the ceiling, and there 
was nothing in it to point to sex. It 
was not deep or high, but quite 
colourless. 

“Do you know this book of his ?” 
asked the voluble lady, who had taken 
it from Ellen. 

“Yes, I think it detestable, but” 
(oracularly) “ you will like it.” 

“You think so?” 

The genial lady had full soft lips 
with a very bright smile upon them— 
“T’ll buy it. Put it with the poets,” 
she added. 

“Shall I send them to you ?” 

* Yes, please.” 

“T suppose I ought to take your 
address.” 

“T think it might be as well.” 

Miss Delamer, holding a pen upside down as if, 
intending to write with the handle of it (she had 
however, every intention of writing with the nib), 
looked up from a memorandum-book. 

* What name, please ?” 

“Vrs, Cattermole, The Boltons.” 

Miss Delamer wrote it, bending very low over 
the book. 

“ Now, Eddy, I’m ready.” 

Mrs. Cattermole took up her parasol. A moment 
later she was in the street. 

“ Well I don’t know when I’ve seen such a pretty 
girl as that ! I suppose she isn’t aware how amaz- 
ingly rude she is.” 

“ Sheisn’t rude ; she’s—-—” Edward wasevidently 
not rich in words ; he paused and frowned—“ I 
don’t know what term to use, but she certainly 
isn’t rude. It’s ridiculous to say she’s rude.” 

“ The language is poor ; that’s where the fault 
is,” was the ironical response to this. “We want 
a new word to describe this matter, which isn’t 
courteous, certainly not courteous ; it would be 
ridiculous to call it courteous.” 
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The last words were said very demurely, as the 
speaker opened slowly her parasol, and lifted her 
eyes in solemn contemplation of its inner mechan- 
ism. 

“You're so brilliantly witty, Emma !” 

The tone in which this was said was rather grim ; 
the lady spoken to, however, did not wince. 

“T really was sorry for the poor little thing,” she 
continued, “when she had to write Cattermole. 
She made such a frantic effort not to smile.” 

“What made you say Cattermole?” 

“Don’t speak to me like that, Eddy. People 
will think we’re quarrelling in the street. It’s 
cook’s name, and is perfectly respectable. I 
wanted to see how a name like that would affect 
her, and was pleasantly surprised in her. I rather 
expected that she would refuse to write it. Where 
can Miss Onora have got her from ?” 

“T can’t see that that is any affair of ours, 
Emma.” 

*Can’t you ? I can.” 
After this the couple walked on in silence. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—TALK. MISS WEIR-DELAMER AND 
MISS ONORA, 


“ ee Miss Onora, you can never say that I’m 
not a good shopwoman. I’ve soldall these 
books. The man didn’t know what he 

wanted, and bought everything I named. If his 

wife hadn’t come in I should have sold the whole 
shop.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, my dear, for you lost your 
temper and frightened him.” 

“Well, it really was too bad. ‘Whom?’ of 
Pater !—and the blank face of the man! I rather 
liked him, though, on the whole. Who is he, Miss 
Onora ?” 

“ Have you ever heard of Edward Harden?” 

“The painter? Why, yes. His pictures are 
half my happiness.” (Miss Weir-Delamer’s happi- 
ness was a quantity unknown to arithmeticians, 
consisting of many halves). “ I’ve stood before little 
things of his till I’ve had to rush out of the Academy 
and drive straight home to cry.” 

“You didn’t cry on the way ?” 

“Well, no. You can’t cry in an omnibus, Miss 
Onora.” 

“What about a hansom ?” 

“T never drive in one, darling, so I can’t say. 
But was it really Edward Harden? I’m so glad 
I made him take ‘ Appreciations.’ The lady gave 
her name as Mrs. Cat-something. An absurd 
name. I could hardly steady my hand to write it.” 

“TI cannot think why she said that. Her name 
is Harden. She is his sister.” 

“ Well, now, I’m so very glad she’s not his wife.” 

* Are you?” 

Miss Onora was growing used to Ellen, and did 
not smile. 

“Yes. A man can’t choose his sister, after all, 
you know, but he can choose his wife. She is 
what I call pitiful prose. I felt quite sure she would 
like that book, and she took it without a moment’s 
hesitation. There was no soul in her eyes, and— 
well, I feel quite certain she is one of those women 
who have nothing in their heads but a tongue.” 
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“Oh, oh, dear child !” 

This terribly scathing remark seemed to startle 
Miss Onora. 

“That was a nasty thing for me to say, now I 
think of it, and I’m sorry I said it.” The brown 
eyes gloomed. “ Dear, let’s pack up the books and 
address them to the Cattermole. What I want to 
speak to you specially about is those men up at 
the Red House. I am so sorry for them.” 

* Lord Warham and Dr. Searle?” 

“Yes. It’s so stupid of them both to run up 
against a wall. The one will see good in no one 
but a girl who is married, and the other will see 
good in no one but a girl who will never marry. I 
must say, I can’t imagine, Miss Onora, how Bride 
could choose anyone in preference to Lord Warham ; 


he is so really charming.” 


“Do you think so?” 

“Why, yes. Don’t you, Miss Onora ?” 

“ Well, yes, Z do, certainly.” 

“Then we agree. And I call Dr. Searle simply 
splendid. What can Rotha want more?” 

“You like Dr. Searle, then, too?” 

“T should think I do. Come, Miss Onora, you 
like him, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Then we agree about both of them.” 

Ellen did not seem to see that her feeling an 
immense liking for Lord Warham and his friend 
was a somewhat different thing from Miss Onora’s 
feeling this. 

“T have sometimes thought, my dear,” Miss 
Onora said aftera while, “that Rotha might be 
induced as time goes on to take pity on Dr. 
Searle.” 

“No, that she never will. 
mind, Miss Onora.” 

“I don’t mean to do so yet, Ellen. Let meadd 
that I have sometimes another thought.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Tt has seemed to me at times that Lord Warham 
finds immense pleasure in the society of somebody 
very near to me.” 

“Why, so he does ; but we don’t mean to marry, 
Miss Onora. We like each other tremendously ; 
in fact, we struck up a friendship at once ; but I 
should hate to be married.. Now, wouldn’t you 
yourself, Miss Onora?” 

“ Dear, it is not quite the same thing.” 

“No, perhaps not” (vaguely). “But you're 
not sorry that you haven’t married, are you, Miss 
Onora?” 

“No. I like to see other people marry, though.” 

“SodoI. I should like to be the only old maid 
in the world. The commonness of the thing is the 
only drawback to it. It’s very common.” (This, 
flitting about the shop.)—‘“ Miss Onora, do you 
know, I thought I should never get rid of that 
raspberry. I swallowed it whole at last—Is that 
the Platitude?” This as an elderly, thin-tailed 
tabbycrossed the shop : “ What a shame to give you, 
beauty, such aname! The rhetoric in your eyes is 
perfect, dear.” Here Ellen burst into blank verse, 
walking up and down with the cat. “Do you 


Put that out of your 


know, Miss Onora, that cats just love poetry? 
Puss, my sweet, it’s tiresome of you to have fallen 
You don’t seem to realise 


asleep on my right arm. 
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that the Cattermole nay come back at any moment 
to tellme she has remembered that her name is 
Harden, and then I shall have to make a fresh 
entry. I do feel so glad that I made that man take 
Whitman, Miss Onora. There now is somebody 
at the door again !” 


CHAPTER XLV.—VIA LATINA. 


JHILE Ellen was what she termed “doing 

W duty ” for Miss Onora, Bride, under Rotha’s 

tutorship, was hard at work over one of 

those “First Latin” books, the study of which is 

the sad preliminary process needful to the under- 
standing of Virgil in the original. 
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“T hope 

Osborne stopped. It would have been just as 
well for him to proceed, but when men blunder 
upon saying one of those things which one would 
rather have left unsaid, they usually pull up short 
at some word which leaves it impossible for the 
listener to have any doubt as to what the sentence 
in its entirety would be. Women, more valiant or 
ready-witted, either complete what they meant to 
say and brave the consequences, or else substitute 
something else. 

Jolin’s face darkened. Osborne was in some 
ways curiously inappreciative. 

“ Have you lost all liking for Rotha?” he asked 
bluntly, 





HARD AT WORK OVER THE VIA LATINA 


John had stood for some moments in the open 
doorway looking in upon the friends, but, finding 
that his presence there was either not noticed or 
was intentionally ignored, he had withdrawn. 

“We must go off alone, Oz,” he said, joining his 
friend under the porch. 

“Won't they come with us?” 

“Didn’t dare to ask them. They’re hard at 
work at the Via Latina. It’s the first time I ever 
heard of a girl’s having to master Latin accidence 
to win her husband’s love. I wonder if Bride 
imagines that when she can construe Virgil she 
will be like Rotha.” 


“No, I like her greatly, but—well, John, I’m 
not in love with her.” 7 

“ And you bear her no end of ill-will that she 
is not in love with me. I don’t suppose she can 
help that, Oz.” 

“* Perhaps she can’t.” 

The friends walked on, their way leading them 
past the study-window. 


“*T wonder where they’re going to, Rotha.” 

Bride looked up from the Via, and followed 
with her eyes the two men who walked past the 
chief garden path and strolled into a by-way. “J 
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dare say they think we might have gone with them. 
Dear, I’m tired to death of the husbandman and 
the citizen ; let’s shut up the Via for to-day, and 
now that we have the forenoon to ourselves, let’s 
have a talk. Don’t you think, Rotha, that it’s a 
case between Osborne and Ellen ?” 

“‘A ‘case’? What do you mean?” 

Rotha lifted a blank face. 

“Run through all the cases you can think of, 
darling, outside those in Latin grammar, and you'll 
come upon the one I mean.” 

“ Bride, you are horribly bad form.” 

The face lifted by Rotha was no longer quite 
blank. 

Bride laughed contentedly. 

“‘When you say that I always know that you 
have guessed my meaning !” 

The Irish point was thrown away. Rotha did 
not speak again for some moments. Then she 
said : 

“ Of course Osborne likes Ellen ; everyone does, 
because —well, I don’t know why.” 

“TI do. Because she’s so very absurd and so 
very good.” 

“She is very good. I don’t know about her 
being very absurd. She has a manner of her own.” 

“Quite.” There was great heartiness in Bride’s 
assent. “That’s where her absurdity lies. Very 
few people, after all, have a manner of their own. 
You have something of my manner, and I have 
something of yours, and we both of us have some- 
thing of Miss Onora’s and Miss Mariabella’s, and— 
why, everyone else’s, down to Nurse Barre’s.” 

“Oh!” Rotha visibly shuddered at the idea 
of having anything more than mere humanity in 
common with a person that had not mastered 
English syntax, to say nothing of her large 
ignorance in other points of scholarship. “I 
hope not—Nurse Barre’s, Bride.” 

“Then you're deluding yourself, my darling.” 

Bride had the Celtic frankness, made palatable 
by the Celtic use of endearing terms. “We don’t 
say ‘umberella,’ like Nurse Barre, but we use our 
umbrellas just as she does. Now Ellen doesn’t.” 

“* How does she use her umbrella?” 

“Couldn’t tell you, but she doesn’t use it as we 
«do. Watch her next time that we are out in rain. 
The way she gets it open is in itself unique. As 
well as I can make out, when drops begin to fall, 
she holds it away from her, murmurs ‘Open 
sesame,’ and waits for it to open.” 

Rotha smiled. 

“Then it remains closed.” 

“No, it doesn’t, for her companion or some 
obliging passer-by invariably opens it.” 

“Strange !” 

“T call it silly, but of course it’s a minor thing. 
The fact remains that she is a darling girl—estim- 
able woman, I mean”—(the Cambridge phrase 
was substituted with a smile)--“ and 1 believe that 
Osborne is in love with her. Indeed I’ve sounded 
him on the subject of her, and he admitted that he 
thought her charming.” 

“Really, Bride, you’re too absurd. Now I 
happen to know that John——” 
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Bride pushed her chair from the table. “No, 
Rotha, I simply can’t listen to that. It’s too 
farcical on the face of it.” 

“Well, he told me only this morning that he 
thought her perfectly delightful.” 

“ My dear friends , 

Miss Mariabella spoke from the doorway. 

“T thought you were studying Latin,” she added. 

It did not much look as if this were the case. 
The discarded Via was thrown to the other end of 
the table, paper and ink were pushed out of reach, 
and, while Rotha sat with arms folded on the table, 
Bride sat at some distance from it with head 
thrown back. 

** We can’t work all the time, Miss Mariabella.” 
—Bride rose blushing—‘ We were having a little 
talk about Ellen. Indeed, the truth is, we were 
marrying her.” 

“To whom, may I ask ?” 

“Well, I to Osborne, and Rotha—but that’s 
too ridiculous—to John.” 

“My dears”— Miss Mariabella sat down — 
“Latin grammar must have unhinged your minds. 
About the last person in the world whose future 
you need think of planning out for her is Ellen, 
and Lord Warham and Dr. Searle also strike me 
as men who will shape their own lives. By the 
way, they are both of them still prowling about the 
garden, and have asked me to entreat of you to 
join them in their walk.” 





“Well !” 

The exclamation came from Miss Mariabella. 
Rotha and Bride had left the room, and Miss 
Mariabella had lapsed into reverie. 

“Talk of blindness! Rotha arranges a marriage 
between John and Ellen, and Bride one between 
Osborne and Ellen. It certainly is piling up con- 
tumely on the poor fellows. What next! We 
didn’t know Latin when I was a girl, but we knew 
when a man was in love with us, and didn’t calmly 
arrange a marriage between him and somebody 
else.” 

This was not said aloud, but was said with 
great emphasis, and in just so many words, by 
Miss Mariabella, to the person to whom she most 
often confided her views on men and manners—to 
wit, herself. It was a good deal to say, and she 
was still in the process of saying part of it when 
Bride returned to the drawing-room with Rotha. 

“ Are you coming with us, Miss Mariabella ?” 

Miss Mariabella did not answer for some 
moments ; then she said : 

“Yes. We will show them some more of the 
sights of the place, and then we might go on to 
Miss Onora’s. I rather want Ellen.” 

“T say, Rotha ”—- Bride laughed merrily—“aren’t 
you jealous? Miss Mariabella is always rather 
wanting Ellen. - We are nowhere.” 

Rotha smiled. 

“T’ve quite ceased to be jealous. You see, I 
told you everyone liked Ellen. I rather like her 
myself.” 

The fine eyes lighted generously. 
















































THE FOREIGN FOOD OF BRITAIN. 


“THE freedom of sea communications between 
Great Britain and the outer world is as 
essential to her existence as the passage of 

air through the windpipe of any human being is to 
the preservation of his life.” Such is the latest 
version of a truth which our millions are slow to 
recognise. They have their food more or less, 
and their work more or less ; but whence come 
the food and the work, and consequently the 
wages to buy the food, few of them know or think 
they ought to care. 

A word or two, therefore, on this food question 
is rarely out of season and generally welcome if 
the matter can be treated from some fresh point of 
view ; and the new way we will adopt herein is to 
take the Board of Trade returns for 1893, and 
distribute the results as diagrams among the 
countries from whom we buy. 

The food which comes to us we can conveniently 
sort under seven heads and treat as if it supplied 
seven typical shops. We can send the cattle, the 
salt beef and fresh beef, the meat unenumerated 
and the meat preserved, and the fresh mutton, to 
the butcher’s. The pork, salt and fresh, we can 
send to the pork-butcher’s. ‘The fresh fish, the 
fish cured and salted, and the poultry and game, 
dead and alive, we can send to the fishmonger and 
poultryman. ‘To the cheesemonger we can send 
the bacon, the hams, the rabbits, the butter, 
margarine, cheese and eggs, and the lard. ‘To the 
grocer we can send the condensed milk, the rice, 
the cinnamon, ginger and pepper, the sugar—much 
of which really goes to the brewer—-the chicory, 
currants, raisins, coffee, cocoa and tea. To the 
greengrocer we can send the fruit, the onions, the 
potatoes, and unenumerated vegetables. And to 
the baker and corn chandler we can send the corn 
and flour and yeast. Thus it will appear that of 
the 180 millions’ worth of food imported into this 
country, the butcher takes over sixteen millions, 
the porkbutcher three-quarters of a million, the 
fishmonger and poultryman three and a quarter 
millions, the cheesemonger forty millions, the 
grocer forty-three millions, the greengrocer over 
seven millions, and the baker about fifty-two 
millions. The wine and spirit merchant takes 
about eight millions and a half, and the tobacconist 
three millions and a half. The balance consists 
of the articles not thought worth classifying by the 
Board of Trade. 

But in addition to these victualling articles, the 
only labour in connection with which consists in 
their receipt and distribution, there are a large num- 
ber of other articles which we can fairly group under 
“‘work” whose treatment under different forms 
may be taken to give a large amount of the wages 
and profits by which the imported food is paid for. 
These include some twenty-one millions’ worth of 
metals and minerals, such as copper, iron, lead, 


silver, tin, etc. ; over six millions of chemicals, dye 
stuffs, and tanning substances ; nearly seven and a 
half millions of oils, mineral, animal, and vegetable ; 
sixty-eight millions of raw materials for our textile 
factories, such as cotton, flax, hemp, jute, silk, and 
wool ; and forty-one millions of materials for other 
industries, suchas caoutchouc, hides, manures, paper- 
making stuff, paraffin, rosin, tallow, tar, and 
timber ; to these we must add as the very blackest 
on our black list some sixty-six millions of manu- 
factured articles, and also about sixteen millions 
of odds and ends, such as horses, drugs, and seeds. 

This rough-and-ready classification gives us 
seven groups of food and seven groups of work, with 
the wine and tobacco to help or hinder us in their 
consideration ; and the diagram on p. 425 enables 
us to see their relative proportions ata glance. It 
will be seen that most of our money goes in im- 
porting articles for our spinners and weavers ; that 
we spend just a little less on articles ready manu- 
factured, most of which we could manufacture 
quite as well ourselves if we could only do them at 
the price ; and that our third largest amount goes 
healthily enough in the purchase of bread and corn, 
to the confusion of the distressed agriculturist. 

And, now, where do all these things come from ? 
Is it true that all our manufactured articles are 
made in Germany ; does all our meat come from 
Australia ; does all our corn come from the giant- 
farms of Manitoba? By no means. 

Look at fig. 4, p. 426, in which we show our im- 
ports for 1892 in bulk, and by proportionate areas 
distinguish the amounts from the different coun- 
tries that supply us. Look at our chart, on which 
we have marked every area mentioned in the Board 
of Trade returns for 1893, and diagrammatically 
shown every class of goods that is exported to us 
in quantities worth mentioning. Not all the quan- 
tities, by any means, be it noted, for we could not 
do that in the space, but only the quantities that 
bulk largely ; the black diagrams on the chart 
being explained by those given in the group on 
p. 425, which are on the same system and to the same 
scale as the large diagram on which are shown our 
total imports classified under our sixteen arbitrary 
headings. 


Most of our meat comes from the United States. 
If we add together the £ 4,667,000 we pay the 
Americans for live oxen and bulls, the £1,144 we 
pay them for cows, and the £ 3,550,000 we pay 
them for salt and fresh beef, we find their 1893 
butcher’s bill against us amounted to eight millions 
and a quarter. The Australasian supply was 
valued out at only £ 2,300,000 for fresh mutton ; 
most of this came from New Zealand, but how 
much our official summary does not say. Our 
administrators are not strong in colonial know- 
ledge, and assume that the nation resembles them. 
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Every passenger on a Victoria omnibus knows 
that they cannot even spell the name of Cap- 
tain Cook properly ; or perhaps are too lazy to 
alter the error which for years has disfigured the 
front of the building in which our Foreign and 
Colonial Offices are housed. Our fresh mutton 
does not all come from the Antipodes ; a million’s 
worth of it comes from Argentina ; nearly half a 
million’s worth comes from Holland ; our German 
butcher’s bill is over £40,000 a year, and a number 
of little accounts with other nations total up to 
over £120,000. Altogether our mutton bill is fast 
running up to four millions. We pay £279,000 
for salt beef, mostly to the United States ; for fresh 
beef, nearly all of it from the United States, we pay 
nearly four millions ; and for preserved meat from 
Australasia, South America, and the world at large 
we pay nearly another two millions. In other words, 
every man, woman, and child in this country pays 
eight shillings a year for imported meat. 

The pork-butcher need not detain us long ; the 
three-quarters of a million’s worth, there or there- 
abouts, which goes into his shop comes chiefly 
from Holland, the United States, and Belgium. 
Holland sends us nearly £300,000 worth ; the 
United States are responsible for £200,000 ; 
Belgium has a nice little bill against us of 463,000, 
and the odds and ends not worth particularising 
make up the balance. 

The fish we receive runs into much larger 
numbers. Fresh fish, not caught in British boats, 
costs us over £800,000 a year. For salt and cured 
fish we pay British North America £470,000, to 
the United States we pay £ 450,000, to France we 
pay £350,000 and more, to Norway we pay 
nearly £ 330,000, and we pay over £280,000 for 
cured fish to the rest of the world. To this we 
can add the poultry and game, which run to nearly 
£580,000 for the year, more than half of which we 
pay to France. Belgium sends us about half as 
much as France, and Russia about a quarter of 
what comes to us from Belgium. Altogether we 
can put our fish and poultry imports down at 
about one shilling and eightpence a head a year. 

The cheesemonger’s shop is crowded with im- 
ports. A glance at the chart will show that his 
main sources of supply are the United States, 
Denmark, France, Holland, and Canada, and a 
contribution of a pound a year per head pays the bill. 
The United States has a bill against us of over five 
millions and a half for bacon, and one of nearly 
4£,2,700,000 for ham ; the butter we get from them 
is worth more than £100,000, the cheese is worth 
over a million and a half, and the lard totals up to 
close on £2,700,000. Next to the United States, 
Denmark is our greatest bacon merchant, the 
imports thence exceeding two millions’ worth, and 
Denmark sends us over five millions’ worth of 
butter and £377,000 worth of eggs. Canada’s 
bacon bill against us amounts to about half a 
million, but the hams only amount to £172,000, 
the butter being worth £195,000 and the eggs 
£75,000; but the cheese bili is enormous and 
exceeds two millions and a half. Holland sends 


us £764,000 worth of butter, and £3,417,000 
worth of its substitute, margarine ; but we get no 
eggs from there, and only £676,000 worth of 
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France sends us about half as much 
butter as Denmark, and # 1,611,000 worth of eggs ; 
margarine to the value of £160,000 and cheese to 
the value of £181,000 also cross the Channel. 
Sweden sends us £1,450,000 worth of butter. 
Germany does not contribute very largely to our 
cheesemonger’s shops ; it sends us about £ 30,000 


cheese. 


worth of bacon, £830,000 worth of butter, and 
£618,000 worth of eggs, and that is all worth 
mentioning. Even Russia sends us £426,000 of 
eggs. 

And now for the grocer, who, as might be 
expected, overtops the cheesemonger in impor- 
tations, but for these he is indebted more to 
Germany than any other country on the globe. 
Out of the 443,000,000 he pays for foreign and 
colonial supplies, over £22,000,000 are for sugar, 
and of this he pays £ 10,519,235 to Germany. 
His French sugar bill is 42,954,000 ; his Dutch 
sugar bill is 41,839,000 ; his Belgian sugar bill is 
41,220,000. From Java he gets £1,186,000 
worth; from the Philippine Islands he gets 
41,083,700; from the British West Indies and 
Guiana he gets just over a million, and from the 
British East Indies he gets £585,000. Add to 
this £395,000 worth from Peru, £267,000 worth 
from Brazil, and £167,000 worth from the Mauri- 
tius, and you have his main sources of supply. He 
spends a little over ten millions a year for tea, of 
which a fifth comes from China. The bulk, value 
four millions and three-quarters, comes from India, 
while £ 3,200,000 comes from Ceylon. His coffee 
bill reaches four millions ; of this over a million 
goes to Central America, £524,000 to Brazil, 
£187,000 to Ceylon, and £768,000 to “other 
British possessions” not mentioned separately. 
His cocoa bill is over a million a year. For cur- 
rants he pays Greece principally £919,000, and 
for raisins he pays 4,716,000. For his spices he 
pays £650,000. He pays two millions for rice, 
three-quarters of it from the British East Indies ; 
and he pays a million for the condensed milk 
without which no grocery stock is now complete. 
And hence it comes about that of the guinea a 
head we pay for our groceries, most of it goes to 
Germany, France, India, and Ceylon. 

The greengrocer is an importer in a much 
smaller way. From out of the seven millions he 
spends for apples, oranges, lemons, cherries, plums, 
pears, grapes, and other fruit, he spends no less 
than £783,000 on onions, and his potatoes, more 
than half of them from the Channel Islands, cost 
him £906,000. In addition to these, he spends 
over a million on sundry vegetables from every- 
where within short range. 

And now we reach the last, the biggest, and the 
most serious item of all. The baker and corn- 
chandler, between them, are importing grain and 
flour into this country at the rate of 41,000,000 
a week. The wheat that comes to us in a year is 
worth £ 21,000,000 ; and of this, half comes from 
the United States, £ 6,864,000 coming from the 
Atlantic ports and 43,746,000 being shipped in 
the Pacific. Russia sends us over three millions’ 
worth ; Argentina nearly two millions and a half ; 
India over two millions ; Canada over a million. 
Australasia sends us over £900,000 worth ; Chili 
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Fic. 3.—BRITISH IMPORTS, 1893. 
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Fic. 4—TOTAL IMPORTS, 1892. 
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In all cases the small squares represent a million, so that | 
the figures are all to the same scale. 


claims from us £800,000, Germany about £ 128,000. 
Of flour we import over nine and three-quarter 
millions’ worth, and nearly eight and a half millions 
of this comes from the United States ; our next 
great source of supply is Austria-Hungary, which 
sends us £744,000 worth ; Canada coming next 
with half a million. Altogether nearly thirty-one 
millions of money is paid out of the country for 
wheat in grain and meal. Our barley bill is 
4£5;772,000, our oats bill £4,306. For maize we 
pay £7,884,000, much of which reaches us from 
Roumania, for beans we pay 41,127,000, for peas 
£728,000. 

Compared with these figures, our wine bill is a 
small one. It amounts altogether to £ 5,300,000, 
of which £ 3,000,000 goes to France, 4,980,000 to 
Portugal, £545,000 to Spain, and £253,000 to 
Holland. Italy sends us £84,000 worth ; Aus- 
tralasia sends us £98,000 worth, the Cape sends 
us not £6,000 worth. We import more white 
wine than red, the white-wine bill being almost 
exactly £ 3,000,000. The tobacconist is catching 
up the wine merchant ; his bill for the year is now 
over three and a half millions. 

All these things together—the food, the drink, and 
the smoke—make up between them £ 180,000,000 ; 
in other words we all of us pay threepence a day 
to keep our food importers busy. 

Against this enormous mass of imports, all we 
can show is about eleven millions of food exports, 
most of it being mere trans-shipments, in much 
the same way as France gets credit for the Italian 
wines out of which she makes her claret. If we 
add to our £ 180,000,000 some sixty-six millions of 
manufactured articles, we are left with about 
£,160,000,000 of raw materials imported for manu- 
facturing purposes to set against the 4 190,000,000 
we export in the manufactured state, and in the 
manufacturing of which some of the money is 
earned to pay for the imported food. 

Following the order of our diagram, the first 
group of these imports is that comprising the 
metals and minerals. Most of our copper ore 
comes from the Cape—£158,000 worth of it— 
£,66,000 worth of it comes from Chili, and £ 56,000 
worth of it from Spain; £30,500 worth of it 
comes from Italy and rather more comes from 
Canada. Venezuela contributes £25,000; and 
altogether we receive under half a million pounds’ 
worth. In regulus and precipitate we get nearly 
three millions’ worth, of which Spain and the United 
States send us a millioneach. Of copper, wrought 
and unwrought, we get nearly two million pounds’ 
worth, three-quarters of a million or thereabouts 
coming from the United States, half a million from 


’ Chili, and £200,000 worth from Australasia. Alto- 


gether our copper imports amount to over five 
millions. We import nearly £ 3,500,000 worth of 
iron and steel in various forms. Spain sends us 
4£2,417,000 of iron ore. Spain also sends us some 
£800,000 worth of lead, Australasia sends us over 
half a million’s worth, Greece sends us £100,000 
worth and Germany about £66,000 worth. Of 
pyrites we get a million, of silver ore three millions, 
of quicksilver some £350,000 worth. ‘Tin comes 
in enormous quantities from Singapore. Of the 
total of £ 2,892,000 worth, no less than £ 2,246,000 
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is booked from the Straits Settlements, over 
£400,000 worth coming from Australasia. If to 
these quantities we add a million’s worth of zinc 
and a million’s worth of sundries, we shall have 
made up the £ 20,629,000 which our imported 
metals are worth. 

The chemicals we import are worth over six 
millions, the chief being indigo, the bill of which 
amounts to £ 1,390,000. The oils that come in 
are valued out at 47,409,000, of which petroleum 
claims two millions and a half, and palm oil one 
million and a half. These are but small matters 
compared to the gigantic quantities of materials 
for textile manufactures, which amount to almost 
£,68,000,000. Of this cotton accounts for over 
thirty millions. Our chief cotton supply comes 
from the United States—-twenty-two millions.and a 
half of it ; next in value are the Egyptian shipments, 
amounting to £5,364,000 ; Brazil and India each 
send us a little over a million, and “ other countries ” 
account for the balance. Of flax we get two 
millions and a half, of which Russia claims one 
million and a half, and Belgium £647,000. Of 
hemp we get over two millions’ wo of which 
close on a million comes from hilippine 
Islands. Of jute we import 43,6g0,c00wworth ; of 


silk £2,334,000 worth; of .wool we get over. 
twenty-four millions’ worth, awdéherein Australasia « 


at last gets an innings, being at the top @f the tree 
with nearly seventeen millions and a half, the Cape 
with £ 3,281,000 worth coming»second. 


The materials imported for,ether:thgn the textile . 


trades amount to £ 41,000,000. “Of thiseaoutchouc 
(for indiarubber) accounts for»£/3,360,000;. and 
hides for over two millions. Manures figure 
largely, and amount to more than a million and a 
half. We import over a million’s worth of paper- 
making materials, of which £870,000 goes for 
esparto and other vegetable fibres. And even 
wood pulp comes in from Norway and elsewhere 
to the extent of over a million pounds’ worth a 
year. We import over £21,000,000 worth of 
tallow and stearine, more than half of it coming 
from Australasia ; and our wood imports amount 
to over fifteen millions, our chief sources of supply 
being Scandinavia, Russia, and Canada. 

_ The principal manufactured articles that come 
in are £2,655,000 worth of cottons, nearly two 
millions’ worth of glass, over three millions’ worth 
of iron, some six millions and a half of leather, of 
which the United States claim £2,355,000, and 
India £2,081,000. There are two millions’ worth 
of gloves come into this country in a year, and 
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about the same amount of paper. Of silk in its 
different forms about £ 12,000,000 worth comes in, 
most of it from France. Even the straw plait we 
import amounts to £668,000; watches amount 
to rather more. Woollens amount to about 
£11,000,000, of which more than half come from 
France. 

There is some relief in the next group, which 
consists of the miscellaneous imports, and amounts 
to about £16,000,000, of which £ 7,000,000 is 
paid for seed, and nearly £ 2,000,000 for oil cake. 
Altogether we receive £225,000,000 of articles 
other than those used for food ; thus bringing up 
our imports to the £ 405,000,000, which, shared 
among us all, means over #10 per head per in- 
dividual to be sent abroad in payment of the bill, 
or settled somehow in account. 


Think of the fleet of ships it requires to bring 
all this mass to our shores, and think how they 
crowd as they approach these islands ! From Japan 
across to Vancouver, and from Japan to the 
Mediterranean by way of the Suez Canal, picking 
up the China ships, the India ships, and the 
westerly-bound Australian ships on the way ; from 
Brisbane to Vancouver across the Pacific ; from 
the Australasian and New Zealand ports round the 
Horn, picking up the San Francisco, the Callao, 
and the Valparaiso ships as they pass, the stream 
widening as they round ; increased again at Monte 
Video and at Rio, on to the Canaries, where it is 


,joitted by the stream from the Cape of Good Hope ; 


swollen farther on by the crowd from the Medi- 
terranean, and at the mouth of the Channel almost 
lost in the flood that pours from the West Indies, 
the States, and Canada.! 

There has been nothing like it before in the 
world’s history. Never were such pickings for the 
piratical, and never could such misery be wrought 
on a nation as by leaving our ocean highways at 
the mercy of the possible pirates, whom it is now 
conventional to regard asa friendly nation’s marine. 
There is no other nation situated as we are. The 
others can feed themselves and employ themselves 
on their own productions. They can live even 
under a blockade. They have all to gain and 
nothing to lose by warfare afloat, while we must 
starve if our police are found too weak to keep our 
sea-roads clear. 


W. J. GORDON. 
1 For full account of the coaling stations shown in our chart, 
see the papers on ‘‘ The Way of the World at Sea” in our last 


volume. 
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N the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from the 
direction of public affairs in February last 
Lord Rosebery was called upon by the Queen 

to form a new Administration. Her Majesty’s 
selection of the popular Scottish Peer was approved 
by the general feeling of his party and was in 
accordance with public expectation as well as 
acceptable to Foreign Powers. Succeeded by Lord 
Kimberley at the Foreign Office, the new Premier 
became First Lord of the Treasury and Lord 
President of the Council. With some other 
Ministerial changes, but with no change in the 
avowed policy of the party, the Rosebery Govern- 
ment met Parliament in the Session of 1894. 
Whatever may be Lord Rosebery’s tenure of high 
office or whatever the point of view from which he 
is politically regarded, the fact that he has been 
called to the helm of affairs at a critical time 
invests him to the public mind with a new interest, 
and calls for some reference in our pages to his 
family history and his own antecedents. 

It is worthy of note that since the days of Peel 
no one at so early an age has become Prime 
Minister of England. ‘This may in part be due to 
favouring circumstances, but it is owing more to his 
own merits and proved capacity. A contemporary 
has happily touched on some of the qualifications 
which fit Lord Rosebery for his high office. “ An 
admirable speaker, an extremely agreeable per- 
sonality in private, with more literature than Lord 
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Palmerston, less shyness of general society thar 
Lord Derby, and a greater provision of the sense of 
humour and of the qualities of a man of the world 
than Mr. Gladstone, a Scotsman to please Scot- 
land, an English School and University man, 
possessed of ample means, young enough to have 
energy and a future, old enough to have balance and 
sense, hardly any man has ever taken the Premier- 
ship with more general gifts and advantages.” ‘To 
these might have been added, aptitude for public 
affairs, a robust patriotism, and the faculty of 
unselfish service. 

The Prime Minister, Archibald Philip Primrose, 
fifth Earl of Rosebery, was born in London at the 
residence of his father, Lord Dalmeny, on May 7, 
1847. He is descended from a Scotch family of 


. repute and some antiquity. The surname, Primrose, 


was originally derived from lands of that name in 
the county of Fife. The first ancestor of note is 
Duncan Primrose, whom we find settled at Culross, 
Perthshire, in the reign of Queen Mary. He had 
two sons: Gilbert, the elder, became principal sur- 
geon to James v1 and his Queen, Anne of Denmark, 
and was the father of Gilbert Primrose, D.D., Dean 
of Windsor, and author of several works on religious 
subjects. Archibald, the younger son, was the 
father of James Primrose, Clerk of the Privy Counci! 
of Scotland in 1623, from whom the present Lord 
Rosebery is lineally descended. Archibald, the son 
of James Primrose, may however be regarded as the 
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founder of the family. He was knighted by Charles 1, 
and was created a baronet by Charles 11 in 1651. 
Asteady Royalist, he joined the Marquis of Montrose, 
and on the defeat of the Royal forces at Philiphaugh 
in 1645 was taken prisoner. Tried and found guilty 
of high treason, his life was saved by the interposition 
of the Marquis of Argyle. At the Restoration Sir 
Archibald Primrose had his reward in being ap- 
pointed Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, and one of 
the Lords of Session ; subsequently he was made 
Lord Justice General. Having acquired a consider- 
able fortune, he purchased from the Earl of Had- 
dington the barony of Barnbougle and Dalmeny, 
situated near to Queensferry in the north-east corner 
of Linlithgowshire and westward some eight miles 
from Edinburgh. The Primroses were devoted 
adherents of the Stuart cause. One of them was 
beheaded at Carlisle in 1746 for taking part in the 
rebellion of the preceding year. 

Archibald, the son of the Royalist baronet, repre- 
sented the County of Edinburgh in the Parliament 
of Scotland. In 1695 he purchased lands lying on 
the South Esk, in the parish of Temple in that 
county, which by a charter obtained under the 
Great Seal were erected into a new barony under 
the name of Rosebery. This name he assumed 
as his title when in 1700 he was elevated as Vis- 
count to the Peerage of Scotland and as Earl in 
1703. For some reason which does not appear, 
the first Earl sold the Rosebery barony to the 
Marquis of Lothian in 1712. Having remained 
detached from the title for one hundred and sixteen 
years, it was repurchased by the fourth Earl, the 
grandfather of the subject of our notice, and now 
forms part of the Rosebery possessions. 

The fourth Earl, who was created a Baron of the 
United Kingdom in 1828, had the honour of a 
visit from the Queen and Prince Albert, at his re- 
sidence, Dalmeny Park, in September 1842. The 
park is described by the Queen in her Journal as 
“beautiful, with trees growing down to the sea. 
It commands a fine view of the Firth, the Isle of 
May, the Bass Rock, and of Edinburgh. The 
grounds are very extensive, being hill and dale and 
wood. The house is quite modern: Lord Rose- 
bery built it, and it is very pretty and comfortable.” 
The old Earl died in 1868, at the age of eighty- 
four, just two months before his grandson and 
successor attained his majority. He was a Liberal 
in politics, and much respected. 

The father of Lord Rosebery, Lord Dalmeny, 
was M.P. for the Stirling Burghs from 1832 to 
1847, and for a time a Lord of the Admiralty. He 
predeceased his father, the fourth Earl, in 1851, 
when his son was only four years of age. Lord 
Dalmeny had married in 1843 Lady Catharine 
Lucy Wilhelmina, only daughter of the fourth 
Earl Stanhope and sister of the fifth Earl, better 
known as Lord Mahon, historian and statesman. 
This lady, the mother of Lord Rosebery, re- 
married in 1854 the fourth Duke of Cleveland, and 
is still living. The Duchess of Cleveland is well 
known in society, and has given to the world 
several volumes, the fruit of her historical investi- 
gations. The Prime Minister thus claims, through 
his mother, relationship by marriage to his great 
predecessor William Pitt, the daughter of the first 
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Lord Chatham having married into the Stanhope 
family. 

Although Lord Rosebery claims to be and is 
by descent and territorial possessions a Scots 
man, it was his lot to be born and educated in 
England. Like Mr. Gladstone, also a Scot born 
on English soil, he was educated at Eton and at 
Christ’s College, Oxford. As a boy at Eton, Lord 
Dalmeny gave evidence of that flavour of wit 
balanced by gravity and reserve which has 
throughout life characterised him. It would 
appear that at Oxford he did not compete for 
high University honours. 

Having attained his majority and taken his 
seat in the House of Lords—Lord Rosebery 
would greatly have preferred the Commons 
he was selected by Mr. Gladstone to second the 
Address on the opening of the Session of 1871. 
He had not then attained his twenty-fourth year, 
but was already regarded as a politician of high 
promise. It is said that he had not before 
addressed any public assembly, and so had some 
grounds to crave the indulgence of the House “on 
account of my extreme youth and inexperience.” 
His maiden effort made a favourable impression 
on the Peers, and drew from the leader of the 
Opposition a sincere tribute to its “ conspicuous 
ability.” 

In the Session of 1872, when the important 
measure for the reconstruction of the System 
of Education in Scotland was before Parlia- 
ment, he moved to do away with the use of the 
Westminster Catechism or other formulary in the 
religious instruction to be given in the schools, 
and in the same Session took part in the discussion 
on the Alabama Treaty. Incited perhaps by his 
private tastes, he moved for and obtained in 1873 
a Committee on the Supply of Horses in Britain 
which led to the abrogation of the taxes before 
levied on horses. He obtained also a Committee, 
of which he was Chairman, on Irish and Scottish 
representative Peerages. Up to the present time 
he has taken a fair share in the business and 
discussions of the Upper House. 

Invited to give the Inaugural Address at the 
opening of the Session of 1871-72 of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution, Lord Rosebery 
took for his subject the Union of England and 
Scotland. The address was published in separate 
form, and is of present interest as indicating the 
bent of his political thought and his appreciation 
of the benefits which Scotland has derived from 
the Union. There is humour as well as truth in 
his remark that such benefits had been repaid, for 
while the treaty had united England to Scotland, 
Sir Walter Scott had united Scotland to the world. 

In the years immediately following, the young 
Peer was the recipient of other distinctions from 
the hands of his Scottish countrymen. 

In 1874 he was chosen President of the Social 
Science Congress held that year in Glasgow, and in 
1878 elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, 
and in 1880 of Edinburgh University. In his 
address at Aberdeen Lord Rosebery discoursed 
to the students on the value of Character, and 
recommended the study of modern history and of 
the great men who had moulded it as an aid to 
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the formation of that essential element of true 
manhood. The Edinburgh Address was on 
Patriotism viewed in relation to Scottish Nation- 
ality. As a Scot addressing Scotsmen, he held 
that the culture of their nationality was “good for 
the Empire and good for ourselves.” Such utter- 
ances must have been dear to the heart of that 
patriotic Scotsman Professor Blackie, and probably 
prompted his sonnet addressed to “ Dalmeny’s wise 
young Lord.” 

He narrowly escaped the Lord Rectorship of 
Glasgow University, having received the majority 
of votes but not of “nations” necessary to constitute 
election. The year 1881 introduced Lord Rose- 
bery to the toils of official life. He became in 
that year Under-Secretary to the Home Depart- 
ment under Sir William Harcourt, with the added 
rank of Privy Councillor, and continued in this 
post till 1883. He was First Commissioner of Works 
in succession to Mr. Shaw Lefevre from February 
to June 1885. 

A devoted admirer and adherent of Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery promoted to the utmost 
his leader’s candidature for Midlothian in 1879. 
In the memorable campaign of the autumn of that 
year, and at subsequent elections, Mr. Gladstone 
was a guest at Dalmeny Park. The citizens of 
Edinburgh well remember the excitement pro- 
duced by the equipage drawn by four fine bay 
horses, containing the venerable statesman and his 
noble host, as it sped from the Queensferry Road 
into the streets of the city for the Corn Exchange, 
where already expectant thousands had assembled, 

On Mr. Gladstone’s return to power as the result 
of the election in 1885, Lord Rosebery became 
Foreign Secretary. This post he held for a few 
months, and until the change of Government caused 
by the adverse election on the Home Rule question 
in the following year. Again in 1892, though not 
without reluctance, he resumed the direction of 
foreign affairs. At the Foreign Office he has given 
much satisfaction. His policy, identical with that 
of his predecessor Lord Salisbury, was based on a 
similar conception of Imperial requirements, and 
had thus the great advantage of continuity in our 
dealings with foreign countries. 

In his first period at the Foreign Office Lord 
Rosebery conducted with firmness the negotiations 
arising out of the Servia-Bulgarian war and the 
Greek demand for territorial indemnity ; and in 
the second he dealt resolutely with the hostile 
attitude assumed by the young Khedive, guarded 
our interests in Siam, and settled the terms with 
the United States of the Behring Sea Fisheries 
treaty. He has recently said that the foreign policy 
of England, while it cannot be entirely isolated from 
European connections, is now mainly determined 
by her relations to India and to the great colonies 
which she possesses in Australia, Africa, and 
America. 

Lord Rosebery has high views of the value of 
our Empire and of the duty of upholding it. Ina 
preface written by him to Mr. Parkin’s “ Round the 
Empire,” he says : “ The time indeed cannot be far 
remote when the British Empire must, if it remain 
united, by the growth of its population and its 
ubiquitous dominion exercise a controlling authority 





in the world: To that trust our sons are born. 
History has marked those who have made this 
Empire, and will mark with equal certainty, but in 
a different spirit, those who unmake it or allow it 
to dissolve.” He is in favour of a strong Navy, 
andasteady advocate of Imperial Federation ; as 
such he took prominent part in the great meeting 
held in London in August 1890, and has otherwise 
done all in his power to draw the colonies into 
closer relationship to the mother country. On the 
other hand, his attitude to domestic matters is that 
of a progressive Liberal; he has shown a keen 
interest in social questions and a sympathy with 
the claims of labour. 

The country has had its favourable estimate of 
Lord Rosebery’s powers raised not only by his 
work at the Foreign Office, but by the controlling 
influence he exercised as chairman in moulding to 
efficient action the newly created London County 
Council. This he did by an admirable combination 
of tact, patience, and ability. This body was elected 
in 1888, and the first meeting held under his Lord- 
ship’s presidency on March 21, 1889. With Sir 
John Lubbock, he had been elected for the City 
district. Although declining to stand in 1892, he 
was returned to the second Council for East 
Finsbury without his consent. On intimating his 
acceptance of the trust he said : “ You found me a 
derelict and towed me into harbour.” He was 
again elected Chairman, and though compelled by 
stress of other duties soon afterwards to resign, he 
is still a member of the Council and has intimated 
his intention of so continuing. It may give some 
idea of Lord Rosebery’s labours to say that during 
twelve months of his chairmanship he presided at 
44 public sittings of the Council and attended 280 
meetings of committees, besides holding quite as 
many informal conferences with chairmen or other 
members of committees. We need not do more 
than refer to the service he rendered the country 
in connection with the recent coal strike. The fact 
that he was selected to conciliate was a testimony 
to his urbanity and sound judgment. 

As a politician Lord Rosebery has directed his 
attention to a reform of the constitution of the 
House of Lords. In 1884 he brought the question 
before the House, and again on March 19, 1888, he 
made an important speech on the subject, and 
indicated a plan of reform. This speech is the only 
one of his political addresses which has been 
separately published. His Lordship’s attitude to 
the House of Lords is not destructive but con- 
structive, intermediate between the ultra positions of 
no Second Chamber, and no reform of the existing 
ene. He is in favour of a Second Chamber, of its 
independence, and also of the hereditary principle 
in the legislation of the country. ‘The weakness of 
the House of Lords, he holds, lies “in the indis- 
criminate and untempered application of the here- 
ditary principle.” This weakness, according to his 
ideas in 1888, he would remove by fusing the whole 
of the peers of the United Kingdom of Ireland and 
of Scotland, into one united body with powers of 
election of a certain number of peers to seats in the 
House fora limited period. To these he would add 
representatives elected directly by the nation itself 
and the Agents-General for the Colonies. Such a 
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scheme Lord Rosebery no doubt sees, while doing 
away with an existing anomaly, might create others 
as great, while the principle of election would 
strengthen the resistive power of the Upper House, 
and so diminish the authority of the Commons. 
Possibly, by keeping the question before the country 
he looks forward to the time when the Conservative 
Peers who form the large majority of the House will 
themselves take up the problem and find for it some 
practical solution. 

The Earl of Rosebery in 1878 married Hannah, 
the only child and heiress of Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild, who died in 1874. Lord Beaconsfield 
gave away the bride. After a happy union of twelve 
years, the Countess of Rosebery died in 1890, 
leaving two sons and two daughters. The eldest 
son, Lord Dalmeny, is now twelve years of age. 
Through his marriage Lord Rosebery acquired two 
of his English seats, Postwick Lodge near Norwich, 
and Mentmore in Buckinghamshire. The latter is 
famous for its collection of works of art. The 
Durdans, about a mile from Epsom, he purchased 
shortly after he came of age. His Scotch seat, 
Dalmeny Park, was, as we have seen, built by his 
grandfather, and took the place of the old family 
residence, Barnbougle Castle. In 1872 her Majesty 
paid a second visit to Dalmeny, and there also the 
Prince and Princess of Wales have been his Lord- 
ship’s guests. Another and more recent acquisi- 
tion was the estate of Malleny in Midlothian, pur- 
chased in 1882 for £125,000. It need scarcely 
be said that Lord Rosebery has an excellent repu- 
tation as a landlord ; his workmen are well treated 
and cared for in old age. 

Many are the functions of public interest of 
a non-political character in which Lord Rosebery 
has taken part, but to which we cannot specially 
refer. His speeches on these occasions have been 
marked by his usual humour and brightness, and 
seasoned by his matured wisdom. His addresses 
on co-operative societiesand municipal life, delivered 
in Glasgow in 1890, and at the opening of the 
Public Library of Edinburgh in the same year, in 
praise of books, were admirable specimens both as 
to matter and style. He is himself a lover and 
collector of books. He has unveiled two statues in 
honour of Robert Burns, one erected at Dumfries 
and the other on the Victoria Embankment, when 
he gave eloquent expression to his high appreciation 
of the genius of the great Scottish poet. Asa party 
man he has also taken his share in the platform 
oratory now so much in vogue with public men. 
Popular, ready, and brilliant as a speaker, he is 
everywhere welcomed and appreciated. 

_ The only essay of Lord Rosebery in authorship 
is his biography of “ Pitt,” published in 1891 as one 
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of the volumes of the series of Twelve English 
Statesmen. It has the following pathetic pre- 
fatory note : “This little book has been written 
under many disadvantages, but with a sincere 
desire to ascertain the truth. My chief happiness 
in completing it would have been to give it to my 
wife ; it can now only be inscribed to her memory.” 
The work is interesting as giving not only a states- 
man’s views of the great statesman who guided the 
destinies of England through a dark and troubled 
period, but as throwing light on what the author 
most values in statesmanship. In this work he 
shows his grasp of political problems not less than 
his command of luminous and terse expression. 
“Canning’s love for Pitt,” we find him saying, 
“was something combined of the sentiments of a 
son, a friend, and a disciple.” In his own intimate 
and affectionate relation to Mr. Gladstone, do we 
not find an existing parallel? Perhaps little 
dreaming of his present position when the words 
fell from his pen, it is interesting to note the 
following: “Between a Prime Minister in the 
House of Lords and a leader of the House of 
Commons, confidence is indispensable. Re- 
sponsibility rests so largely with the one and 
articulation so greatly with the other, the unity of 
sentiment is the one necessary link that makes a 
relation, in any case difficult, in any way possible.” 

The last chapter of the volume, in which he 
sums up the character and position of Pitt, is 
remarkable for its forcible English, its width of 
view, and sympathy with the aims of the great 
statesman. He takes leave of him in these con- 
cluding words: “There may have been men 
greater and abler than he, though it is not easy to 
cite them; but in all history there is no more 
patriotic spirit, none more intrepid and none more 
pure.” 

It only remains to indicate some of the honorary 
and other distinctions which have been conferred 
on Lord Rosebery. He is a Li.p. of the Scottish 
Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
St. Andrews, and also of Cambridge. He was 
made D.c.L. of Oxford in 1893. He is a Trustee 
of the British Museum and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and Lord Lieutenant for the county of 
Linlithgow and for Midlothian. On November 23, 
1892, he was invested with the Garter and enrolled 
as one of the twenty-five Companions of that 
ancient and much coveted Order. The greatest 
distinction of his life, however, is that at the age 
of forty-seven he was made Prime Minister of 
England, and so entitled to take his place among 
the great statesmen who in that high office have 
rendered distinguished service to the common 
country. 

J. H. 
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T is interesting, and even pathetic, to note 
| how some people of fine character and true 
genius, while honoured and appreciated where 
they are known, do not speedily or widely enlarge 
their sphere of fame. Knowledge of their personal 
worth, and of the beauty and value of their work, 
may be carried all over the world, but chiefly in 
the hearts of individuals ; while others are seized 
upon by the masses and proclaimed by the breath 
of popular homage. 

It is not hard to understand this. Some of the 
sweetest and noblest traits of nature necessarily 
withhold their possessor from the self-announce- 
ment and self-appreciation which so often push a 
man forward in the world’s ways. And again, 


the best work in art or literature, just because of 


its sincerity, can have nothing to do with those 
meretricious charms and tricks of interest or 
manner which catch and dazzle the general eye. 
While it speedily wins the only homage it cares 
about—that of those who know—it has to wait 
awhile for the suffrages of those who cannot re- 
cognise values not yet stated. 

Sometimes, in its very sincerity, such genius 
places special obstacles in its own way to popularity. 
Resolute in dealing only with forms of life and 


t 
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thought which it knows, root and branch, it finds 
itself in an environment remote and obscure, 
where, though human nature is the same as else- 
where, it clothes itself in old-fashioned ways, and 
speaks through an uncouth dialect. Therefore 
the picture it paints or the story it tells, though at 
once recognised with passionate enthusiasm by 
those of every degree to whom its subject is 
familiar, may yet at first rather repel than invite 
the interest and admiration of the uninitiated. But 
such genius fulfils itself unflinchingly, possessing 
its soul in patience and dignity, intent on its mis 
sion, and self-conscious only in its modest sense 


-of inadequacy to its own exacting aspirations. 


Such genius and such character alike were the 
dower of one who has lately passed away from us. 
The name of William Alexander, author of “Johnnie 
Gibb of Gushetneuk ” and “ Life Among My Ain 
Folk,” has never resounded loudly in the merely 
fashionable literary world, but it has been held in 
high honour by the best critics, it has served as an 
“Open Sesame !” among his Scottish countrymen 
wandering about the world, and it has been dwelt 
on with pride and delight in the farmhouses and 
cottages of his northern land. And now the man, 
mourned and missed by all who ever knew him, is 























mourned and missed the most by those who knew 
him best, the folk struggling wearily with poverty or 
injustice or sin, the widow, the orphan, the stranger, 
and all those who “ have no helper” save such as 
he. 

By birth William Alexander belonged to that 
peasant class from whom Scotland has recruited 
the brightest names on her roll of genius and 
worth. He was born on June ro, 1826, at Rescivet, 
in the parish of Chapel of Garioch, Aberdeenshire. 
At that time his father carried on the trade of 
blacksmith. The lad attended the parish school 
of Daviot, and before the brief “school years ” of 
that period drew to a close the family left the forge 
and removed to the farm of Damhead, Pitcaple, a 
few miles from the little town of Inverurie. On 
this farm the boy was at once set to agricultural 
work. He liked it. His hearty sympathy in all 
its interests and hardships qualified him for his 
future wonderful portrayal of it. It was thus that 
he became that typical “Aberdeenshire man,” 
whom he himself describes, whose “early youth has 
brought him into close practical contact with the 
everyday life of the rural community, who has 
breathed the open air day by day on braeside and 
meadow, in sunshine and storm, and who has got 
to know what that patient waiting means which 
the seasons in their steady, unceasing, unalterable 
round enforce on the tiller of the soil.” To the 
very last his heart was in these fields and with 
these toilers. I remember the softened brighten- 
ing of his face as one recounted a plan laid out for 
a youth in a rural colony. “I can only say that it is 
just such a life as I would have chosen for myself,” 
was his remark. To the very last he persisted, “I 
would have been a farmer had it been possible.” 

But it was made impossible by a terrible acci- 
dent, which led to the amputation of a limb and 
to a iong following illness. He used to say after- 
wards that at the time the loss of his leg seemed 
to him the heaviest blow of misfortune that could 
befall any young man. But he always added it 
proved a blessing in disguise, and in his genial 
way he brought this experience of his within the 
notice of those smarting under strange caprices 
of adverse fortune. On the “ deece” in his father’s 
kitchen, the youth, always delicate and now crippled, 
beguiled the weary hours of confinement and 
convalescence by extensive and varied reading. 
Enforced loneliness and introspection doubt- 
less led him to desire some expression for the 
stores of observation and reflection which he had 
already accumulated, for it was at this time that he 
first began to write essays and stories; and 
coming under the influences of the Mutual Im- 
provement Associations then beginning to stir in 
Aberdeenshire, he acquired some knowledge of 
Latin and considerable skill in drawing. It is to 
be noted, therefore, that all William Alexander's 
education, except the most rudimentary elements, 
was self-acquired, the outcome of his own strong 
bent towards knowledge. 

His first appearance in print seems to have been 
as the author of an essay about farm-servants, 
written in competition for a prize offered by the 
proprietors of the “North of Scotland Gazette.” 
His essay won the prize, and did more, for it 
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brought him the offer of employment on the news- 
paper itself—an opportunity gladly seized, since 
the state of his health made it impossible for him 
to pursue an agricultural life. His first journalistic 
work was, of course, simple in its nature, and its 
emoluments were but humble. The country lad 
learned how to live in the strange city on a wage of 
seven shillings a week. 

From the year 1852, therefore, till the date of 
his death he was closely associated, in various 
capacities, with the public press of the city of 
Aberdeen, and the North of Scotland generally. 
He duly served apprenticeship as a reporter and 
sub-editor, sparing himself in nothing, thinking 
little of his remuneration and much of his work 
in short, earning only that he might work, rather 
than pursuing the too common plan of working 
that one may earn. 

His early duties as a reporter carried him all 
over the wide agricultural districts of the north- 
east of Scotland, thereby making his picturesque 
figure and genial personality familiar to many in 
all ranks of society, who henceforth felt that in 
him they had a true friend and a wise counsellor, 
to whom they freely resorted when the day at last 
came that he himself sat in the editorial chair in 
the offices of the “Aberdeen Daily and Weekly 
Free Press.” 

Thus, for the whole of his working life, William 
Alexander would have written himself “ journalist.” 
Yet, as one of his colleagues has remarked since 
his death, how different in every detail was his ideal 
of the functions involved in that term from the too 
general modern conception thereof! He had no- 
thing in common with the rattling crew who flit across 
the pages of Barrie’s “ When a Man’s Single.” His 
whole nature and life were utterly remote from the 
frenzy and the fever of the phantasmagoria of 
Kipling’s “ Light that Failed.” He did not aim at 
sensationalism, notoriety, and wealth. Hesought out 
the truth, and told it in his own graphic yet peace- 
loving way. He was not satisfied that a newspaper 
should be a bald record of passing events, still less 
that it should be a mere reflection of the moods 
and passions which pass over the surface of a 
population. He believed rather that it should be 
a banner displaying the great principles of righteous- 
ness which would exalt the nation, so stated as to 
commend them to the good sense and the sym- 
pathy of those with whom it rests to put them into 
practice. 

It used to be said that journalism, with its 
ephemeral interests and rapid methods, was the 
grave of the higher literary faculties. But there 
have been many instances in disproof of this, 
and William Alexander is one of them. In the 
year 1869 a severe illness laid him for a while 
aside from his post in the newspaper office, com- 
pelling him to seek the repose and refreshment of 
that rural life which he loved so well. He and his 
wife retired to country lodgings at Dess, a sweet, 
solitary spot on Deeside. ‘There they lived a 


simple country life, seeking health in the open air 
and sunshine, and there, partly to divert his mind 
from its worn grooves, and partly to beguile his 
unaccustomed leisure, it occurred to him to com- 
plete a series of sketches, which he had already 
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begun, scribbled in pencil, in stray moments 
snatched amid newspaper work. These sketches 
rounded themselves into a narrative descriptive 
of the rustic life and village politics of his native 
district at the time of the Disruption, which, as it 
took place in 1843, was within his own recollection 
as an observant, reflecting youth of eighteen. 

This was the origin of the now famous “ Johnnie 
Gibb of Gushetneuk,” which has become the 
classic of Aberdeenshire. 

The dialogue of the story is written in the 
Aberdeenshire dialect. In print, this looks far 
more difficult than it really is. Doubtless this has 
frightened away many Southern readers who, by 
a little perseverance and the help of a glossary, 
would have soon been rewarded by the enjoyment 
of the pawky characterisation and dry humour 
of the book. This dialect, of which William 
Alexander was a perfect master, had never before 
received literary recognition. It is being rapidly 
modified under changing social conditions. Many 
words are disappearing from common _ speech, 
along with the rude articles or simple customs to 
which they belonged. But these are all embalmed 
in “ Johnnie Gibb,” giving the book a local archzo- 
logical and etymological value so high that it has 
perhaps tended to obscure its singularly fine 
dramatic and artistic qualities. Then, again, the 
subject of the narrative is not calculated to “ catch 
on” to a thoughtless general public. The interest 
centres in just such a contest between evangelical 
religion and democracy on the one side, and 
“ Moderatism ” and Toryism on the other, as was 
waged in scores of Scottish villages ere the Free 
Church got itself separated from the Scotch 
“Establishment.” The characters, nearly all of 
them homely elderly men and women, are de- 
veloped in the course of the parish struggle, 
with its principles and its petty policies, which 
suffice to bring out alike all the rugged nobility 
of “Johnnie Gibb,” and all the vulgar self-seek- 
ing of “Mrs. Birse,” with every shade _be- 
tween made manifest in the minor figures. The 
slightest profile of the veriest supernumerary who 
crosses these pages is a portrait, setting forth an 
individual who is also a type. 

William Alexander’s own avowed aim in this 
book was “to make the purely ideal persons intro- 
duced literally true to nature, as it had manifested 
itself under his own eyes, or within his own ex- 
perience, in their habits of thought and modes of 
speech.” This was what he cared to do, and in 
his absorption in his work he absolutely effaced 
himself and any thoughts of fame or profit— 
achieving thereby the grand result that, as one 
reads his book, one actually forgets the very 
existence of its writer, and accepts it as a part of 
human life itself. 

“Johnnie Gibb” has passed into ten editions. 
The third was a magnificent edition de /uxe 
illustrated by George Reid, now Sir George, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy. Among 
the illustrations were some exquisite pictures of 
places referred to in the narrative, the remainder 
being studies of Scotch faces typical of its dramatis 
persone. It has become an open secret in the 
locality that William Alexander had had his eye 


on a certain worthy farmer as the model for 
* Johnnie Gibb;” and it is a singular and in- 
teresting fact that the artist, who knew nothing of 
this, and had never seen the good farmer in the 
life, actually selected an old daguerrotype of this 
very same man as the basis for his “ study” of the 
simple rustic hero! Others have pointed out that 
between George Reid’s portrait of “ Mrs. Birse,” 
the ambitious, self-seeking, sordid-souled Scottish 
“wife,” and the representation of “ Judas Iscariot ” 
in Giotto’s frescoes, there exists a resemblance in- 
dicative of their common nature, and their ready 
profanation of all that is highest and most sacred, 
if thereby they may serve their own base personal 
ends. It is significant of William Alexander’s 
stern truthfulness that, loyal son of the Free 
Church as he remained to the end, he did not 
hesitate to show that all which was built into her 
foundation was not pure gold. 

In the case of “ Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk ” 
the author and the artist, in their simple pursuit of 
truth, and their stern self-restraint from all popu- 
larity-seeking in the matter of “effects” and 
“ prettiness,” proved worthy of each other. 

In the year 1875, Mr. Alexander brought out 
another book entitled “ Life Among My Ain Folk.” 
With characteristic modesty he introduced these 
sketches to his readers as professing “to be 
nothing more than slight studies of certain phases 
of local life, and the ‘humours’ through which 
that life finds expression.” He admitted that 
“there are features brought into the foreground in 
two of the sketches—the ‘Shargar Laddie’ and 
‘Baubie Huie ’—the interest in which is mainly of 
a painful or repellent kind.” But his plea was 
that he was not guilty either of exaggeration or 
of depicting imaginary evils, or even evils already 
dismissed into the past. 

In the opinion of many competent critics the 
best and highest of William Alexander’s work is to 
be found in this volume. They put it above even 
“Johnnie Gibb,” because, while its local colour 
and character are every whit as true as in the 
earlier book, these are not developed through the 
medium of circumstances and conflicts of essentially 
temporary interest, but upon those broader lines of 
human nature which can be understood every- 
where and for all time. There are those who are 
prepared to maintain that the “Sketches of Life 
Among My Ain Folk” reveal a power of present- 
ment and a force of sympathy which make them, in 
literature, akin to the same qualities in the art of 
Millet, the painter of the “ Angelus.” In none of 
the sketches are the power and the sympathy more 


- manifest than in the sombre story of “ Baubie 


Huie.” The characters of the little drama—one 
terribly characteristic of the region where the plot 
is laid—play their part with that total uncon- 
sciousness of tragedy and pathos which is necessary 
to make the tragedy and pathos complete. We 
see how these people are as they are. We get 
behind the mystery of their degradation, and 
understand the blinded, groping moralities by 
which they make it endurable to themselves. 
Two of the other sketches, “ Mary Malcolmson’s 
Wee Maggie” and “ Francie Herriegerie’s Shargar 
Laddie,” deal with quiet domestic interests and 
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trials. The tone of both narratives is as subdued 
and reserved as the shadowy pictures of Josef 
Israels. But the form and the style are perfect. 
There is no mere “word-painting,” yet every 
word “tells” as it should, to call before the reader’s 
mind the images the writer wishes him to see. 
The remaining sketch gives the story of the rise 
and progress of “Couper Sandy,” and is a humorous 
revelation of the fact that even the mild prosperity 
of obscure individuals may be little due to genuine 
“ gifts and graces.” 

Two or three years later Mr. Alexander brought 
out another book called “ Northern Rural Life in 
the Eighteenth Century.” This is not a work of 
fiction, but a painstaking record of the habits and 
customs of the Past, collected from the best 








him dates long before the park was opened, for I am 
very much mistaken if he was not a gamekeeper 
on the M estate more than forty years ago, 
when I was a boy living in that neighbourhood.” 
He went up to the old gardener, and a question or 
two proved that he was right. He could readily 
recall himself as a boy to the veteran’s remembrance 
—but the old man had had no idea that the youth 
to whom he had given rural information and help 
was identical with. the famous author and influential 
editor. Their recognition ended in a genial inter- 


change of memories. 

On another occasion, hearing of a youth from 
a remote part of the kingdom who had recently 
joined one of the colleges in Aberdeen, Mr. 
Alexander instantly remembered his name as that 
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authorities and illuminated by the personal 
reminiscences which the author had heard in his 
boyhood from the lips of aged people. 

William Alexander had a wonderful memory. 
It was an integral part of his keen observation, 
his prompt sympathy, and his steady faithfulness. 
We all remember what we really care for, and 
he cared for everything and everybody. I recollect 
once walking with ‘him in my garden, where an 
old man was at work among the flower-beds. Mr. 
Alexander asked “ If I knew whether that man had 
ever been employed on the M estate?” I said 
“I did not know ; but that I scarcely thought so, 
since I knew he had worked for many years in an 
adjacent public park, and that his name was 
X——.” Mr. Alexander replied, “I never knew his 
name ; and what I believe to be my recollection of 


taken in marriage by one of the daughters of an 
Aberdeen family who had left the district more 
than thirty years before. He related some facts of 
the family history and gave the characteristics of 
its most notable member. His remembrance was 
quite correct. Such a memory almost seemed a 
page of the Recording Angel’s book. 

With such mental qualities, and with so wide 
a sphere of observation and experience, Mr. 
Alexander's attention had of late been greatly 
interested in the subject of heredity. I remember 
on one occasion his being much struck by noticing 
in a little girl certain distinct qualities and man- 
nerisms which he had observed in her grandmother, 
who had been the landlady of his early days in 
Aberdeen, and who had died long before the birth 
of the child. Mr. Alexander was the last man 
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likely to admit that the power of heredity is 
absolute ; he was, indeed, most reluctant to accept 
those conclusions as to its great and subtle force, to 
which he was nevertheless compelled to come. The 
lessons he adduced were the necessity of bracing up 
one’s nature lest some seemingly venial lapse may 
give chance for the inrush of besetting evil, and, on 
the other hand, the duty of remembering that after 
all it may be harder for some unfortunate souls to 
be barely honest and sober and moral, than for 
others to be honourableand self-denying and saintly. 
How he fulfilled his own ideal in these matters those 
who knew him best know well. While he seemed 
above all temptation himself, while it seemed 
natural to him to sacrifice himself in every possible 
way, and to find his sole pleasure in giving joy to 
others, yet he had an unlimited patience with poor 
sinners of every shade and degree. He would 
rebuke their wrong-doing severely, and their 
foibles or weakness with kindly humour. Yet he 
never seemed to wonder at them or to tower above 
them, save to raise them up. But while he had 
nought but pity for the poor subterfuges and self- 
indulgences of the broken drunkard or prodigal, 
he had nothing but abhorrence for the duplicities 
by which the oppressor strives to bind burdens on 
others. Like his Divine Master, William Alexander 
was tender and long-suffering with the outcast and 
the disinherited, and kept the purging fires of his 
indignation for the Pharisees and the “men of the 
earth,” and those who, in their greed and falsehood, 
would fain ‘devour widows’ houses.” 

It was odd to notice how, in the course of his 
long working life, some who, in their own youthful 
struggles against tyranny and injustice, had been only 
too thankful to seek for counsel and countenance 
from William Alexander, were yet, in the after-time 
of worldly prosperity, amazed and indignant to find 
victims of their own would-be oppression also 
taking safe refuge with the same wise and kind 
adviser ! 

After his death it was, indeed, well said of him, 
that he had been emphatically “a bearer of the 
burdens of the down-trodden.” 

As for the kindnesses he did, and for which his 
position gave him ample opportunity, it would be 
useless to attempt their recital. In form, his kind- 
ness was as Protean as the forms of human need 
and misery. Now it was to aid a soul struggling 
in the clutch of evil habit. Then to cheer the 
heart and establish the ways of some sad wife and 
mother suddenly deprived of her bread-winner. 
Next to devise some scheme to give a little sorely 
needed help, and yet to spare the independence of 
an independent spirit. ‘Then to help some brave 
youth, wrestling against injustice and jealousy con- 
fronting him, on his way toa career. Above all, it 
was to be always ready to do whatever was needed 
by anybody—never to be too busy for that, never 
too weary. Was it a kind word that was wanted, 
or a wise suggestion, or a skilful intervention in some 
bitter pressure, he never failed anybody. There 
were some who went into his presence heartsick 
and irritated, and came away reinvigorated and 
soothed, without his ever dreaming of the virtue 
that had gone out of him. He was one of those 
zare people who can give the right message toa 


soul without being asked for it. His face was a 
benediction, a perpetual assurance that 


** God is in Heaven; 
All’s well with the world.” 


In his ‘Mary Malcolmson’s Wee Maggie” he 
observes : 

‘sIn the case of the man who has risen in all grades of 
society, it happens oftener than otherwise, perhaps, that if 
there be not positive jealousy of youngsters following in the 
self-same path, there is at least the absence of that sympathy 
which leads to appreciation and incites to deeds of active 
encouragement.” 


But there was no such “professional jealousy” 
in him. To recognise good work and to pro- 
mote the interests of good workers gave him a 
joy which beamed in his. face. I have just heard 
of a letter of encouragement to a young aspirant, 
written by William Alexarider only a fortnight be- 
fore his death. Yet no amount of popular plaudits 
could ever seduce him to join in them against 
his judgment and his convictions. He was strong 
in his condemnation of the odd mixture of blas- 
phemy, blood, and carnality which was so much 
the fashion in fiction a short time ago—if, indeed, 
that style is yet faded. The catholicity of his mind 
is shown by the fact that, while he was one of the 
first to see the value of Ibsen’s fierce onslaughts 
on mere conventionality in morals and action, he 
was also full of admiration for the tender feeling 
and perfect workmanship of Mary E. Wilkin’s 
exquisite little stories. 

His singular modesty concerning the worth of 
his own literary work is exemplified by the fact that 
previous to the production of “ Johnnie Gibb” he 
had written a story called “The History of Peter 
Grundy.” It was issued in a_ bi-weekly local 
journal, and he never repossessed himself of the 
MS. nor kept copies of the paper ; so that, unless 
it happens to have been filed in some remote 
farmhouse, this work is lost to posterity. In 1882 
he wrote a sweet little story called “ Isaac Ronald, 
the Dominie,” which was issued in “ Life and 
Work.” It was produced in a period of ill-health, 
and he was always dissatisfied with it, styling it 
“unfinished.” In comparison with his other 
stories this criticism may be just. There are 
lovely “ bits ” in “ Isaac Ronald’”—for instance, the 
character of its hero; but somehow, as a whole, 
it suggests a sculptor’s rough sketch in clay, where- 
in a face or a hand may be perfectly finished, while 
other portions are left in outline. 

William Alexander was emphatically one of those 
“who dwell among their own people.” Though 
he was the welcome guest of some of the highest 
in the land, his heart was in the farmhouses and 
crofts and bothies whose inner life he knew so 
well. When he was not at his own post, which 
was but rarely, one knew where to find him—with 
this one or that one of the three or four trusty 
comrades with whom he had lived and laboured 
for well-nigh half a century. In politics he belonged 
to what he held to be the people’s- party; he 
fought for it before it had made its way to popu- 
larity. 

Despite his busy life as an editor, Mr. Alexander 
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accepted his full share of the public duties of a 
citizen. He was a director of the Royal Infirmary, 
Aberdeen, and a member of the Public Library 
Committee, of the Aberdeen Philosophical Society, 
and of the New Spalding Club. In art and artists 
he took a warm and active interest. And though his 
name may not be among the most briskly bandied 
about in the coteries of London and Oxford, it 
has certainly travelled over the world wherever his 
“ ain folk” have gone. An explorer from Aberdeen- 
shire has given the name of “ Mount Alexander” 
to a peak in New Guinea. When I was in Canada, 
four years ago, the first inquiry made by any 
settlers from the north-east district of Scotland was 
as to the recent work and well-being of “ William 
Alexander” ; and when they found I enjoyed his per- 
sonal acquaintance, I myself was at once received as 
an old friend. Onall hands I heard the ardent wish 
that he might be induced to visit the Dominion ; 
his report, they felt, would be favourable, and they 
were equally sure that it “would have more weight 
than any other man’s in bringing over the right 
type of emigrant.” And while the sturdy farmers 
and backwoodsmen thus paid him their peculiar 
tribute, the University of his native city did itself 
honour by bestowing its “LL.D.” on the self- 
educated genius from the crofter’s cottage. Sir 
William Geddes, the Principal, has often reminded 
his students that the great men of Greece won all 
their renown within an area scarcely larger than 
Banffshire. Yet possibly even he scarcely realised 
that the man whose genius his University delighted 
to honour had never been “ on the Continent,” and 
had very rarely been farther south than Edin- 
burgh. 

William Alexander was an attached member of 
the Free Church of Scotland. When he first came 
to Aberdeen he joined the congregation with which 
he remained to the end. But there was nothing 
narrow or sectarian about him. His abhorrence 
of war, and his love of quiet, practical goodness, 
together with a vein of mysticism which he had, in 
common with many fine natures, put him in much 
sympathy with “the people called Quakers,” and 
he and his wife were familiar figures in the larger 
meetings held by that body when visited by tra- 
velling “ Friends” from England or abroad. 

William Alexander’s love of nature was part of 
his very being. It breathes in every word he 
wrote. Yet he never “describes” as if Nature 
needed a showman, but refers to her incidentally, 
as a devoted son might refer to a dear mother’s 
familiar face. He had a tender love for animals— 
that kind of “fellowship” which so often exists 
between the highest human nature and its humble 
four-footed followers. He certainly fulfilled Dr. 
Guthrie’s quaint requirement, “that a man’s cat 
must be the better for his Christianity.” 

One dares not lift the sacred veil of his happy 
home-life. But perhaps one may allude to his 
filial tenderness to his aged mother, who pre- 
deceased him by only two years. Every week he 
journeyed out of town to pay her a long afternoon 
visit. Nothing was allowed to interfere with that 
duty. Nor did it fail when in her extreme old age 
the beloved son faded from her recollection, and, 
thinking herself a child again, she hailed him as 
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her brother, the companion of her girlisn sports, 
and, taking his hand as she lay on her bed, believed 
that they went together to the stile to watch for 
“father.” Probably it was greatly due to his duti- 
fulness, as also its best recompense, when he could 
thankfully say, “ All her fancies were pleasant and 
cheery.” 

The closing days of his own life were in every 
way characteristic of its whole tenor. William 
Alexander’s last public appearance was to deliver 
an address to an Evening Continuation School, 
wherein he spoke wise words as to what constitutes 
true success in life and what qualities can secure 
it. His last business transaction was to complete 
the purchase of the  burial-place where his 
remains are now laid. His last journey over a 
bleak moorland road, amid wind and sleet—the 
cause of his fatal illness—was to render kindly 
service to some who needed it. The last time he 
was seen by any but those of his own household 
was at a little social gathering of his emp/oyés. 

His illness was but of one week’s duration. 
From the first he himself seems to have regarded 
it as of grave import ; but those who loved him 
would not let their hopes go down. And as the 
days passed on signs of amendment appeared, 
until at last the end came rapidly. In the early 
evening of February 19 he asked for a glass of 
water, and as it was put to his lips he paused and 
said audibly, “I will give unto him that is athirst 
the water of Life freely.” Those were his last 
words. He presently passed into unconsciousness, 
and at half-past ten in the evening he departed. 

When his death was made known the outburst 
of grief was great and general. In the offices of 
the newspapers over which he had .presided the 
sorrow was like that of children who have lost their 
father. All over the city, people mourned one 
whom they called their “ best friend,” their “ wisest 
counsellor.” Each had his own story to tell of the 
help or kindness received from him who was gone 
away. “While he sat in his chair,” said one, 
“one felt as if one had a protecting angel.” The 
Granite City is not usually demonstrative, and 
such a funeral as William Alexander’s has scarcely 
been seen there before. Men came hundreds of 
miles to look their last on the face of him to whom 
they said they owed more than they could tell— 
though they could tell much. 

“It will be an empty Aberdeen without William 
Alexander,” was one observation. It is hard to 
realise that we shall never again see his picturesque 
figure going to and fro in the street—the large soft 
hat shading the noble head, with the fine, brightly 
gleaming hair where scarcely a silver thread was 
visible, the face, pure and fresh as a country 
boy’s, lit up by the kind grey eyes full of gentle 
humour, and yet capable of such a keen flash of 
righteous indignation. It is harder still to know 
that the old arm-chair by the home fireside is 
empty ! 

This little paper was planned before death took 
our friend away. Then we should not have dared 
to say quite so much. Now it has had to change 
into a “ memory,” written under falling tears, which 
melt away all reserves. After all, we cannot better 
sum up the character of William Alexander than 
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by his own words concerning his wonderful creation, 
the worthy tenant of “ Gushetneuk ” : “ He followed 
his own path of duty, quite irrespective of the 
state of opinion round about him, and he was 
honestly unconscious of any claim to merit in so 
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doing ;” with the softer touch given in his “ Isaac 
Ronald’s” declaration : “My responsibility is to 
my Maister. . . . If I wud be like him, what richt 
hae I to be indifferent to the troubles o’ ony livin’ 
creatur ?” 

ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 
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SOME SKYLARK POEMS. 


the fact that among the birds of the airy waste 
and the leafy woodland the skylark has re- 
ceived special honour at the hands of English poets. 
Possibly, if those useful but prosaic creatures, the 
statisticians of literature, were to count isolated re- 
ferences, it might be found that the nightingale had 
a wider suffrage of poetic celebration ; but with 
many English singers knowledge of the nightingale 
is a thing of rumour and report, devoid of that 
intimacy which stirs the emotions to spontaneous 
impassioned utterance. His season is brief, his 
area is narrow, and perhaps the greater number of 
us live our threescore years and ten without being 
once thrilled by his uniquely moving music ; but 
all the summer through, from every slope of lush 
meadow or stretch of heathery moorland, the lark 
rises into the blue with his rapturous ripple of 
song, and he who has eyes to see and ears to hear 
can hardly miss some vision of the soaring flight, 
some audit of the exultant melody. And yet, 
though, with the solitary exception of the urban 
house-sparrow, the skylark is the most familiar of 
English birds, there is always a certain fasci- 
nation of strangeness in that sudden upward dart 
and arresting gush of music, which never fails to 
work its peculiar indefinable spell upon sense 
and spirit. We have many singers of the hedgerow 
and the woodland, but the lark is the only singer 
of the empyrean ; he alone realises for us the magi- 
cal combination of the physical energy of soaring 
flight with the emotional rapture of the sustained 
passion of song. 
It is therefore natural, and a thing to be expected, 


1 = is nothing arbitrary or accidental in 


not to be wondered at, that we should have an 
anthology of the skylark just as we have anthologies 
of the themes provided by the four seasons, by 
sunrise and sunset, by the sea and the mountains, 
by love and patriotism, by sleep and death. The 
collection of skylark poems is comparatively a small 
one, but if it lacks impressiveness of bulk it 
possesses the more penetrative impressiveness 
conferred by emotional intensity and perfection 
of imaginative rendering. Shelley’s poem “To a 
Skylark,” to name but a single example, must be 
numbered among the great lyrics of the world, and 
few who have sung of the “ ethereal minstrel” can 
be said to have sung unworthily. 

In the casual allusions to the skylark made by a 
multitude of poets (an interesting collection of which 
is to be found in Mr. Phil Robinson’s volume, “The 
Poet’s Birds ”) the most frequent references are to 
that supposed habit of the bird which is com- 
memorated in the proverb about rising with the 
lark and lying down with the lamb. Careful 
observers say that as a matter of prosaic fact 
the lark is not always the earliest of feathered 
singers, but the tradition of his priority has become 
too well established to be easily discredited. 
Chaucer tells how 


** Altho’ it were not day by houres two 
Yet sang the larke ;” 
Shakespeare exclaims — 


**Lo, here the gentle lark weary of rest 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high 
And wakes the morning ;” 
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and Milton in “ L’Allegro ” declares that one of the 
pleasures of the crew of Mirth to which he craves 
admission is 
‘*To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise.” 


Then, too, as the lark’s early note has its sug- 
gestion of wakeful energy, so its upward singing 
flight is not less rich in suggestions of devout aspira- 
tion, aud “holy George Herbert” in his “ Easter 
Wings” breathes the prayer — 


‘With Thee 

Oh let me rise 

As larks harmoniously, 

And sing this day Thy victories ; 

Then shall the fall further the flight in me.” 


It is not, however, as a model of early rising or 
an embodiment of grateful aspiring devotion that 
the skylark has appealed to those poets who, by 
more direct and elaborate treatment, have made it 
specially their own. ‘The rapture of the song, the 
nest in the grass, the commerce with the sky, the 
combined hints of homeliness and unearthliness, 
the ambassadorship between earth and heaven— 
these are the themes of the chief celebrators of the 
skylark. In Shelley’s verse even the material 
physical life of the little singer altogether disappears. 
It is not, it never was, a bird : it is a “blithe spirit,” 
only to be known through symbols of star and 
flower and rainbow-cloud and embowered maiden 
and rose and glow-worm and “ poet hidden in the 
light of thought.” It lives a conscious life free 
from all the limitations, longings, and pains of 
ordinary consciousness ; it is an “ unbodied ”—or 
as another reading has it—an “embodied joy,” 
devoid even of a capacity for aught but happy 
exultation, and therefore no song of the human 
creatures who “look before and after and pine for 
what is not” can compare with its “rain of 
melody.” 

‘Chorus hymeneal 
Or triumphal chant 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


‘*What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields or waves or mouniains? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain ? 


** With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety.” 


In fact Shelley’s skylark, like his cloud and his 
west wind, is something entirely different from the 
physical object presented to ordinary sensation ; it 
is a living idea, a spiritual essence, and the effluence 
of its being is a supersensuous music heard by the 


poet alone. Few indeed are the poets with Shelley’s 
art or instinct of etherealisation ; but to almost all 
singers of the skylark it is something more than a 
soaring carolling bird : its lonely home, its upward 
flight, its sustained far-reaching ripple of jubilant 
song are rich in multiplicity of emotional or ethical 
suggestion. Of the less known skylark poems one 
of the most beautiful is that of Mrs. Augusta 
Webster in the little volume entitled “A Book of 
Rhyme,” where the skylark appears as the winged 
Hermes of love—a message-bearer between the 
loving on earth and the beloved in heaven. 


** Winged voice to tell the skies of earth, 
Sing earth-born lark, sing on, sing clear, 
Sing into heaven that she may hear ; 

Sing what thou wilt, so she but know 
Thine ecstasy of summer mirth, 
And think ‘ ’Tis from the world below.’ 


‘Instant old wont returns fresh brought, 
And her desire goes seeking me, 
For whom her whole world used to be 
And all my world for sake of her ; 
She cannot think an earthward thought 
That shall not seem my messenger. 


‘«She will be glad for love, and smile, 
Saying, ‘Thank God for love like ours ; 
Saying, ‘There come the kind home hours ; 

His work-day will be sped ere long, 
That keeps him hence this little while.’ 
Sing, lark, until she know thy song. 


’ 


‘*Sing of the earth, but sing no care, 
Sing thine own measureless content ; 
She will remember what it meant ; 
Griefs are too base, but, carolling thus, 
Thou with thy joy may’st reach her there, 
And she joy too, remembering us.” 


Here the true motive is not the flight or song of 
a bird, but the outflowing of an emotion, just as in 
Wordsworth’s most famous skylark poem it is a 
grave ethical lesson, the bird being discerned as a 


‘* Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 


Wordsworth has, however, another poem “To a 
Skylark,” which, though less widely known— 
perhaps because it supplies no familiar quotation 
—is a much closer rendering of its nominal theme, 
and is characterised by a certain effusive gaiety 
seldom achieved by a poet whose normal mood 
was self-consciously meditative. Indeed, the 
stanzas are in many respects so un-Wordsworthian 
that few readers to whom they were unknown 
would guess their author. 


‘‘Up with me! up with me,into the clouds! 
For thy song, lark, is strong! 
Up with me! up with me into the clouds ! 
Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me till I find 
The spot which seems so to thy mind. 
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There is madness about thee, and joy divine 

In that song of thine ; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 

Happy, happy liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river 

Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 
Joy and jollity be with us both!” 


Wordsworth’s joy was wont to be of a very quiet 
kind : when he tells us, for example, that his heart 
“dances with the daffodils,” we feel that the dance 
must be a very decorous and dignified movement ; 
and the mood of jollity, as ordinary mortals under- 
stand the word, was a mood with which we can 
hardly imagine him even desiring familiarity. 
Hence there is something in the exuberance of 
these lines which seems almost forced and unreal, 
as if the poet were trying hard to feel and express 
an emotion which he guessed at rather than 
shared. Still, the guess, as such, is a good one ; 
it brings us nearer to the actual singing lark than 
we are brought by the much finer, much more 
imaginative address to the “ethereal minstrel, 
pilgrim of the sky,” the true motive of which is not 
the song but the home which inspires it—“ the 
nest upon the dewy ground,” 


‘*The nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still.” 


The light-hearted Ettrick Shepherd had much 
more of natural fellow-feeling with the lark’s jollity ; 
and “The Skylark” of Hogg is instinct with an 
eager spontaneity of sympathetic appreciation which 
Wordsworth strives after rather than attains. 


‘* Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless, 
Swect be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ; 
Emblem of happiness, blest be thy dwelling-place, 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee!” 

The stanzas are too familiar to demand further 
quotation. They have perhaps more of fluent 
rhetoric than of the higher qualities of poetry, and 
they are marred by the unimaginative conven- 
tionalism “musical cherub”; but they have the 
root of the matter in them, for they render a 
natural emotion with fervour, simplicity, and 
adequacy ; and when the lark suddenly rises before 
us with his burst of melody, most of us will find 
that the feeling of the moment is uttered most 
truly not by the dithyrambic of Shelley or the 
reflective strain of Wordsworth, but by the homely 
music of Hogg. 

Less widely known but equally worthy of the 
suffrages of lovers of the lark, with not less of 
lyrical fervour, and with a more distinct stamp of 
imagination, is Mr. Eric Mackay’s “ Rising of the 
Lark.” Mr. Mackay also sings of the bird rather 
than philosophises upon it, save in the earlier 
Stanzas which express a craving, born of human 
self-consciousness, for an utterance denoting a 
knowledge of grief as well as of joy. 


“Methinks a bard (and thou art one) should suit his 
song to sorrow, 
And tell of pain, as well as gain, that waits us on 
the morrow ; 
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But thou art not a prophet, thou, 
If naught but joy can touch thee now ; 
If, in thy heart, thou hast no vow that speaks of 

Nature’s anguish.” 

Here is certainly an intrusion of the Weltschmerz 
which dominates so much of our modern verse, 
but as Mr. Mackay warms to his theme his song 
frees itself from the tone of pensive reflectiveness, 
and becomes instinct with an unalloyed and un- 
sophisticated sympathy with the gladness of happy 
life. 

‘* This is the advent of the lark—the priest in grey 
apparel, 

Who doth prepare to trill in air his sinless summer 

carol ; 
This is the prelude of the lay 
The birds did sing in Cwsar’s day, 

And will again, for aye and aye, in praise of God's 

creation. 


O dainty thing, on wonder’s wing, by life and love 
elated, 
Oh! sing aloud from cloud to cloud, till day be 
consecrated ; 
Till from the gateways of the morn, 
The sun, with all its light unshorn, 
The robes of darkness round him torn, doth scale the 
lofty heavens !” 

Neither Hogg nor Mr. Mackay loses sight of 
the object, but we can find in the poetry of the 
lark an even closer intimacy of association and a 
finer fidelity of rendering. It is, as has been seen, 
a way of the poets to sing of the bird not as a mere 
bird, but as a lovely natural image or embodiment 
of human thought or feeling. For verses in which 
we find the lark and nothing but the lark we have 
toturn to a living poet. In Mr. George Meredith’s 
lovely lyric, “The Lark Ascending,” we have no 
“ blithe spirit,” no “ethereal minstrel,” no “ love- 
bearing messenger,” no “musical cherub”; we 
have this—the lark himself. 


‘* He rises and begins to round, 
He drops the silver chain of sound 
Of many links without a break, 
In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 
All intervolved and spreading wide, 
Like water-dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls 
And eddy into eddy whirls ; 
A press of hurried notes that run 
So fleet they scarce are more than one, 
Yet changingly the thrills repeat 
And linger ringing while they fleet. 


Unthinking save that he may give 
His voice the ou'let, there to live 
Renewed in endless notes of glee, 
So thirsty of his voice is he, 
For all to hear and all to know 
That he is joy, awake, aglow. 


Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 
Kapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall, 
Sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical, 









Perennial, quavering up the chord 
Like myriad dews of sunny sward 
That trembling into fulness shine, 
And sparkle, dropping argentine.” 


No one who has read it can forget one pathetic 
incident of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “ Hun- 
dred Days in Europe.” The veteran autocrat and 
his party were traversing Salisbury Plain when all 
at once—but the story must be told in his own 
words : 

“ As we drove over the barren plain, one of the 
party suddenly exclaimed, ‘Look ! look ! see the 
lark rising !’ I looked up with the rest. There 
was the bright blue sky, but not a speck upon it 
which my eyes could distinguish. Again, one 
called out, ‘ Hark! hark ! hear him singing!’ I 
listened, but not a sound reached my ear. Was it 
strange that I felt a momentary pang? Those that 
look out of the windows are darkened, and all the 
daughters of music are brought low. \WWas I never 
to see or hear the soaring songster at Heaven’s 
gate—unless, unless—if our mild humanised 
theology promises truly, I may perhaps hereafter 
listen to him singing far down beneath me?” 

To have come within sight and hearing of the 
skylark, and yet to know that never in life will it 
be seen or heard, may be a “sentimental 
grievance,” yet it is a trouble which somehow 
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appeals to us more keenly than the substantial 
annoyance of a delayed or lost dinner. But the 
story has been transcribed for the sake of pointing 
out that if Dr. Holmes, or anyone else who had 
never listened to the skylark, wished to realise—so 
far as such realisation might be possible—the 
music and magic of the unheard melody, we 
should send him not to Shelley or Wordsworth, or 
even to Hogg or Mr. Mackay, but to Mr. George 
Meredith with his rendering of “the silver chain 
of sound,” the “press of hurried notes that run 
so fleet they scarce are more than one,” the 
“simple singing of delight” that is sustained 
“without a break, without a fall.” 

It is true that nature and all the things of nature 
are made human and lovable by what Mr. Ruskin 
has called “the pathetic fallacy,” and the poetry 
which embodies that fallacy has a charm which is 
all its own; but there is another charm not less 
potent, though with a differing potency, in the poetry 
which tells nature’s own secret, not the secret of 
man’s passions and yearnings written in a hiero- 
glyph of star and cloud and bird and flower. The 
poetry of the skylark which is compact of image 
and symbol and parable is lovely and delightful, 
but it would be incomplete without that other 
poetry in which we see and hear the brown bird 
himself, and are made to feel that his own little 
life of soaring song is not unworthy of celebration. 
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SIKH VILLAGERS. 


month in which to visit the Sikh villages of 

the Punjab. Spring is already advancing 
with swift magical touches, but the scorching of 
the hot weather is still far away, and the crisp air, 
the frosty nights, seem to stimulate the frugal 
industry of the villagers. 

It was on an exquisite morning at this season 
that we drove into Adampur. The sky over- 
head was a soft blue, and, rising out of a purple 
haze, the Himalayas looked like a glittering wall of 
alabaster. For miles on either sid& of the straight 
road stretches an expanse of flat country with 
crops of young wheat already green, and fields of 
mustard in blossom, a brilliant yellow. The road 
is bordered with mimosa trees, and, farther back 
are orchards of mangoes and solitary groups of 
clustering banyans. 

The entrance to the village furnishes a busy, 
cheerful scene. Here is a stand for ekkas, the 
little two-wheeled country gigs, which carry the 
immense traffic between Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 
Numberless ekkas, with their weatherbeaten awn- 
ings, painted rails, and gay colouref quilts, are 
standing idle and empty, while the wiry ponies are 
turned loose to feed on bundles of long sweet grass 

» OF gram, or, according to the season, any rubbish 


mouth 1 is, perhaps, the most delightful 


that comes to hand. Ekkas are at once the 
smartest and shabbiest conveyances ever propelled 
on two wheels, for weight and endurance they are 
certainly the most serviceable. Only by a rapid 
calculation of the lemon, orange, and pink turbans 
as the ekka dashes by, can any idea be formed of 
the number of passengers that are stowed away in 
the front and back, huddled on the seats, squatting 
under it, hanging on with wonderful agility at the 
sides. The government regulations are strict in 
defence of the overdriven, ill-treated ekka pony. 
Frequently the ekkas are stopped, and the zealous 
native policeman may be seen climbing up to com- 
mence a severe reckoning, but as he descends, 
with a smile\on his oily countenance, and the ekka 
proceeds with undiminished load, it nay be guessed 
that in the hand of the ekka driver there is a 
bribe always ready in case of need. It seems as if 
the ramshackle harness, with its myriad bells, could 
hardly hold together, and yet thirty miles a day is 
the ordinary allowance, and this is accomplished 
at a first-rate pace. The ekka pony is generally 
lame or blind, or both, and if a stranger or 
European attempt to drive will appear decrepit, 
vicious, and incapable of moving except to 
kick or bite; but from the owner a whisper, 2 
touch, a trick will urge these queer little beasts to 
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racing speed, which they will keep up with indomi- 
table pluck, and for which their master will reward 
them with many blows and collars sewn with 
cowries. 

In sharp contrast to the reckless ekkas, slowly 
plod the bullock-carts, laden with chopped straw 
and thatched with plumes of the silvery pampas 
grass; and the road is further encumbered by 
flocks of goats and strings of camels, herds of grey 
or dun cattle, impassive buffaloes, and even poultry 
searching for scattered grain. The owners curse 
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hard, and round. It is eaten raw, ground, or 
soaked in water; and natives will exist for days, 
accomplish long marches, and go through extra- 
ordinary fatigue with no other sustenance, carrying 
a handful tied up in a handkerchief; but it is to 
the European as impossible of digestion as the 
acacia thorns which camels love. 


The inhabitants of Adampur are chiefly Sikhs, 
but in all Indian communities there is a strange 
conglomeration of creeds, castes, and races. We are 

















A SUGAR-MILL. 


and swear, yelling at each other shrill abuse, and 
heaping every imaginable insult upon the mothers, 
fathers, remote ancestors, and farthest descendants 
of the drivers blessed with a refractory calf or a 
stubborn camel. In the village street, however, all 
is quiet, orderly, and scrupulously clean. The 
walls are built of sun-baked mud; and there is an 
old temple with mossgrown domes rising from a 
flat roof; and with walls of mud and red brick into 
which great mimosa trees have fastened their 
roots, flinging their graceful boughs, with an 
oddly picturesque effect over the crumbling shrine. 
At the village post-office the Eastern trade of 
letter-writer is being vigorously prosecuted. The 
scribe is writing on the ground, presumably to 
admit of alteration without wasting material. The 
people sit outside their houses, sifting corn, pre- 
paring cotton, roasting Indian corn, the corn 
strewn in sand on a concave hot plate, and stirred 
rapidly over a quick fire. Others are grinding 
gram, the universal food of man and beast. This 
1S a crop grown like clover, and the grain is small, 





taken to see the Mohamedan wife of a subordinate 
native official. She receives us in the courtyard 
of her house, attired in a red vest and trousers 
striped with green, the whole veiled in a drapery 
of orange muslin trimmed with silver. She wears 
a mass of silver ornaments—a dome of silver on the 
top of her head, a double row of heavy silver ear- 
rings, armlets, bracelets, anklets, and toe-rings, a 
gold nose-ring and stud, an English bogwood 
finger-ring, bead drops of all kinds, and a necklet 
of superb gold coins, chiefly Dutch of the last 
century. We are shown a phulkharry, stamped 
with silver, the handiwork of one of the daughters 
of the house; and in a corner sits the old grand- 
mother, industriously spinning at one of the pretty 
painted wheels. Her hair has been dyed red, she 
weers a dingy red vest and trousers, with a black 
and gold drapery. The poorold thing looks grotesque 
enough, and is the drudge of her son’s household. 

While the customary gifts are offered and re- 
turned, a crowd of women have gathered on 
the neighbouring house-tops. When our English 
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dress has been minutely examined and the proper 
compliments have been exchanged, we bid our 
hostess farewell. Leaving the village by a large 
archway, we are taken to see a “belna,” or sugar 
works, of which there are several belonging to each 
village. 

‘The canes are planted in March and April, and 
this is nearly the end of the crop. The works are 
of the most primitive description. A pit is dug in 
the ground, some seven or eight feet deep, and in 
this a couple of wooden rollers, twelve or fifteen 
inches long, are fixed in a vertical position, and 
worked by means of large wooden cog-wheels 
which are slowly forced round by three yoke of 
oxen and buffaloes, pulling long shafts of wood, to 
which they are fastened by ropes of trash. Nothing 
can be more clumsy than the apparatus, and the 
work seems to be very hard, for constant relays 
are required, and the cattle are miserably poor and 
out of condition. In the pit sit a couple of men 
to feed the rollers ; they are jammed in so closely 
in the confined space that horrible accidents 
frequently happen, their arms getting drawn 
between the rollers, and torn and dragged from 
the sockets. The rollers are fed with round 
bundles of canes, tied firmly together, and passed 
in slowly and gradually. By this means the trash 
or refuse of the cane remains in long unbroken 
strips, the juice pours into a deep earthenware jar 
with a narrow opening, sunk in the ground in a 
corner of the pit; and thence with a lavish ex- 
penditure of labour it is baled out in a tin cup, 
and conveyed to a wretched little hut, to be boiled 
in a caldron over a fire of trash and stirred with a 
great ladle. The hut is filled with dense clouds of 
steam and smoke impossible to pierce. A sort of 
molasses sugar is produced, very dark and coarse, 
called gur, and which the cultivator sells to the 
sweetmeat-maker, who converts it into chini, the 
sugar in common use in Anglo-Indian house- 
keeping. 

It is nominally white, but has a grey, not to say 
grimy appearance, which recalls visions of the 
“belna.” ‘To those accustomed to the scientific 
and clean sugar-making of English proprietors in 
the West Indies, a “ belna” seems like a glimpse 
of the Dark Ages; but with a genius for small 
economies and a lack of enterprise eminently 
characteristic, the Punjabi cultivator values the 
pachi or trash more highly than the sugar. The 
gur is a precarious addition to his income, the 
price depending on the greed and craftiness of 
the halwais or sweetmeat-makers ; but the pachi 
makes his bed, his mats, his thatch, the screens 
for his doorway ; it barricades the gaps in the mud 
walls of his cattle-yard, it makes his fire and 
manures his land. The dark, solid cake of gur may 
bring a few annas—two annas a seer, 1¢. per Ib.— 
but it has to be carried into the city ; and after all, 
sahib, a man can live without annas, but who can 
live without pachi? The cultivator shows his 
white teeth as he scoffs at the folly of Western 
capital, Western enterprise, Western improvements. 
“Fools, fools !” he mutters, “all shall be as it has 
been, and the end shall be as the beginning.” In 
his vocabulary to-morrow is the same as yesterday, 
and this is the key to his nature. 








There are hundreds of ekkas, more bullock-carts 
laden with wood and with bhoosa, or chopped 
straw, and long lines of picturesque figures carrying 
bundles of trash, as we leave Adampur. The 
country is wonderfully fertile, and while the culti- 
vator only scratches the surface with imperfect, 
obsolete tools, he yet obtains two crops in the 
year, wheat and barley, bajra and Indian corn. 


Kurtarpur is more ambitious, and may almost 
be called a town. It has a large Sikh temple, 
built towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
an offshoot of the great Golden Temple at 
Anrritsar. 

The streets are narrow, and winding between 
high mud walls. The principal industries are 
cotton-picking and chair-making—wooden chairs 
with cane seats. ‘There are a large number of 
sweetmeat shops, working tailors and shoemakers, 
and the vegetable-sellers expose for sale large white 
radishes, nearly a foot long, the flavour strong and 
pungent in proportion. 

To reach the temple we pass under a lofty 
gateway ; and as we take off our shoes before en- 
tering, a woman is coming down the great flight of 
stone steps, with a magnificent phulkharry over 
her head, thriftily arranged wrong side outwards 
in case of bad weather, for sudden cold storms 
of rain are apt to come up swiftly in these early 
months. The phulkharries are the size of large 
bed-quilts, and are covered with silk embroidery 
ona dark ground ; they are worn by the peasant 
women over the head, and falling in heavy folds 
round the figure. Dark blue or chocolate with a 
gold pattern, but not unfrequently terra-cotta with 
white and green blossoms, or occasionally white 
with carnations, they are worked by the peasant 
women themselves with coarse floss silk, and some- 
times, especially among the Sikhs, small pieces of 
looking-glass are sewn in. Always there is that 
wonderful instinct of colour so characteristic of 
Eastern races, but a close observer can detect a 
few stitches of a faulty shade that does not match, 
producing a discordant effect, and inserted to avert 
the evil eye. So deeply ingrained in human nature 
is the desire to sacrifice to the powers of evil. 

At the entrance of the temple we are presented 
with cardamom-seeds. In the interior the Granth 
Sahib, the sacred book of the Sikhs, is placed 
on cushions on a rich carpet, with a canopy 
spread above. The building is actually cruciform 
in shape, but it runs up into a sort of lantern, 
forming a circular space in the centre, very much 
after the model of the Golden Temple. ‘There are 
bundles of peacocks’ feathers, and peculiar to 
Kurtarpur are the numerous brass bells and conch- 
shells of various sizes. Water is poured through 
for our benefit, and then the priest blows the conch- 
shells, producing a hideous, unearthly noise. 

We climb by steep steps into the lantern, and 
are rewarded by an extensive view over the flat, 
low-lying country, with its pretty bits of copse and 
belts of still, leafless trees, almost reminding one 
of an English landscape. ‘The native capital ol 
Kapurthallajcan be discerned on the horizon, and 
in the immediate foreground the Sikh women are 
all spinning on the roofs of the houses. 
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There is a large Sikh palace, with massive walls 
and a vast gateway, a deserted courtyard with a 
great stone dais in the centre, and surrounded by 
a lofty arcade ; but most of the arches are closed, 
and the whole has a neglected appearance. 

We pass into the inner court, where the future 
Guru, a pretty-looking boy, is sitting in state, ina 
green shot-silk coat and red turban. Here isa 
Sikh well, and here babies are being shaved and 
received as Sikhs. After this preliminary rite the 
hair is never allowed to be cut, and, even in the 
English gaols, this privilege is accorded to Sikhs 
as a recognition of their tried fidelity. 

Our guide takes us through interminable arch- 
ways, up the stone stairs, and over flat roofs, 
closely resembling the loggias of Roman palaces, 
higher and higher, until we reach the great recep- 
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of the heir is resolute and courageous. For her 
the hand of Time moves all too slowly ; but if her 
son ultimately fulfils his destiny, her heart will 
beat with a less fierce impatience. ‘Till the long 
minority shall be over, a “ substitute ” performs the 
office of Guru, blows on the conch-shells, sounds 
the brass bells, reads the sacred Granth, receives 
the bales of cotton presented by the faithful, and 
gives in return strings of mustard and mallow 
blossom, and cardamom-seeds that have rested 
beneath the sacred writings. 

The ordinary Sikh dresses in pure white, and 
wears a steel bracelet, the badge of the great 
military and religious brotherhood of the Khalsa. 
He is a bold and intrepid warrior, his loyalty 
is incorruptible, and his simple, honest nature is 
singularly devout and faithful. He is usually 


tion hall, with its walls, pillars, and ceilings blazing «wery robust, with finely cut features, dark eyes, 


with tiny scallop-shells of looking-glass overlapping 
each other, and so out to the great balcony. There, 
from a gallery lined with portraits of mythological 
personages, English officers, and the dreaded 
Ranjit Singh, the Lion of Lahore, we can look 
down on the busy bazaars below, and watch the 
vendors of grain, curry and rice, spices, and sweet- 
meats, the brass-workers, the mat-makers, the 
chair-makers, the principal artisans of the Guru’s 
future flock. Then down again, across the court- 
yard to a loggia, where the little boy welcomes us, 
and takes us up a short flight of more stone 
stairs, across a roof, where there are birds and 
animals in cages, to the apartment where his 
mother, the Guru widow, lodges. 


The outer room is a kitchen, with the customary 
brass cooking vessels ; the inner room is a sleeping 
apartment, and here lives the Guru widow with 
two waiting-women. She is simply dressed, and 
appears to practise a rigid economy; but she 
wears handsome gold domes in her smoothly 
plaited hair. While she offers us cakes of sugar 
and ghee, she discourses of her son’s future. The 
boy’s father died soon after his birth. Three 
wives had the Guru, and, although the two other 
widows are childless, these complicated relation- 
ships give occasion for much rivalry. The mother 


exceedingly white teeth, and a very light-coloured 
skin. Grave and silent in disposition, yet not 
without a grim sense of humour, his rugged face 
will light up with keen appreciation of a jest when 
no audible comment is made. 

Sikhs voluntarily embrace only the profession of 
arms. They cannot be induced to enter domestic 
service, and rarely take up civil employment ; but 
they enlist in our native regiments, and are in- 
valuable both as soldiers and as mounted police. 
They are very skilful in throwing the quoit 
another of those five mysterious emblems of the 
Khalsa, which are fashioned in the precincts of 
the Golden Temple, and solemnly blessed by the 
High Priest. These circles of burnished steel 
skim through the air with a marvellous rapidity 
at an enormous height from the ground. Quoit- 
throwing is a distinctive feature in any display of 
“up-country” sports, and the mark is usually a 
full-grown plantain-tree, which, at fifty yards’ 
distance, is cut through in a moment. 

The dogged obstinate courage of the Sikhs has 
rolled back the tide of defeat on many a hard-fought 
field. Justly proud of their splendid traditions, 
they cherish a warm-hearted attachment to their old 
leaders, and are to-day conspicuous for the same 
loyal character they earned under Lawrence, 
Nicholson, and the heroes of the Mutiny.—c. 
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Spring. 


A LAUGHING child she comes, in garb of green, 
Her flowing tresses lifted on the wind ; 
Gaily she trips the bare hedgerows atween, 
And as she lightly treads, she leaves bebind 
A wealth of beauty; all her wake is gay 
With violets blue, and honeysuckle sweet, 
The silver daisy, and the fragrant may ; 
And cowslips bloom where she did place her feet. 


The budding briar she kisses ; forth there springs 
A blushing rose. The frozen stream she frees ; 
It leaps away, and once again it sings 
Through pastures green; while in the budding 
trees 
The merry birds join in the roundelay ; 
And thus the Spring-Child passes on ler way. 
EDWARD MEDLAND WHITE 
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CHAPTER IV.—AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 
** My pride fell with my fortunes.”— Shakespeare. 


“ T DOUBT they never tried the twoad-stone,” 
Adam Todd’s wife said to him, as they 
turned and went away together from the 

spot where poor Herbert ‘Tenant had been laid 

to rest in the little quiet churchyard on the hill- 
side. “It were a pity but they had.” 

“No! they never tried it; ’twasn’t likely. What 
good would it have done ? Is there not an appointed 
time for man upon the earth? We might have 
thought of that.” 

“Yes ; but he so young, Adam! It seems but 
the other day when he was christened.” 

“No matter. Twoad-stone indeed ! What good 
would that do? I feel properly ashamed when I 
think of it.” 

The old woman, his wife, was silent for a time ; 
then added—*“ You'll see and get it back though, 
Adam. I shouldn’t like to lose it.” 

“Oh, ay! I'll get it back ; it belonged to my 
father and grandfather. I'll see to it.” 

At Pierremont the blinds were up and the 
windows thrown open. The mourners had returned, 
but everything about them seemed a blank. There 
was nothing more to be done now ; or if there was 
they had no heart to set about it. 


BECOME OF Us?” 


Mr. Tenant had followed his son to the grave. 
He had not often trodden the church path. 
He made no profession of religion, though he 
approved and respected it in others. But on this 
occasion some very serious thoughts had passed 
through his mind—some grave regrets for the past, 
and some good intentions, hardly perhaps resolu- 
tions, for the future. Some words of the Burial 
Service had touched his heart, and had taken fast 
hold upon his memory. For days afterwards he 
could not help musing upon them. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord... 
In sure and certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life.” 

The clear, solemn voice of the minister, Mr. 
Heath, to whom he had listened by the bedside of 
his son, and who now uttered these great Bible 
truths on the brink of the grave, the very margin 
as it seemed of eternity, lingered in his ears long 
after he had left the churchyard, and came back to 
him from time to time, in spite of himself. 

Mr. Weaver had returned with the mourners to 
their home. There was no will for him to read, 
but there were questions of great pith and moment 
which must be discussed sooner or later ; and the 
sooner the better, the lawyer thought. People 
must learn to command their feelings when business 
was to be transacted. Thirty thousand pounds was 
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no trifle ; five places of figures. This large sum 
weighed upon Mr. Weaver's mind, and as long as 
there was any question as to the rightful ownership 
of such a windfall, he could not rest. 

But when he would have broached the subject 
to his client, he met with no encouragement. “ Not 
now,” was the only reply he could obtain ; “I can’t 
think of it, can’t attend to it now.” The question 
seemed to cause him so much distress and agitation 
that the lawyer felt no little difficulty in urging it. 
It was of course quite natural that the father should 
be overwhelmed with sorrow at the loss of his first- 
born, whose body had just been committed to the 
grave ; but it seemed strange that he should so 
yield to his affliction as to be regardless of the very 
important consequences which were to follow. 

“Not now,” he repeated; “I can’t attend to 
business now.” 

“We shall hear from the other parties,’ said 
Weaver ; “ Haldane will put in his claim of course. 
What are you going to do? Give me some 
instructions.” 

** You know how the matter stands,” Mr. Tenant 
replied. “What can I say?” 

“ T shall conclude then that you will stand upcen 
your rights. Ason’s property descends, or perhaps 
I ought to say ascends, to his father. There may 
be a doubt whether this legacy actually came to 
your son or not ; if so—if he lived to be of age and 
to inherit, it is yours. The case lies in a nutshell. 
Was he of age when he died or was he not? 
It all turns upon that. I presume I am to look 
after your interests in the matter. The other party 
will look after theirs.” 

Receiving no reply, Mr. Weaver left the house, 
resolved to act upon his own responsibility and to 
claim the money for his client. 

A rumour soon spread throughout the neighbour- 
hood of Pierremont that Mr. Tenant had become 
enriched as a consequence of his son’s death. It 
had been known long before that the latter would 
succeed, on coming of age, to a considerable estate, 
and folks jumped to the conclusion that the elder 
Tenant, or, at all events, some member of his family, 
would now possess it. 

Tradespeople who had for a long time past been 
pressing for payment of their accounts, were not 
only quite contented now to wait, in spite of the 
“heavy bills they had to meet,” but begged for a 
continuance of Mr. Tenant’s esteemed orders, to 
which they would be most happy to give their best 
attention as before. Neighbours who had begun 
to be a little shy of the family now offered their 
condolences, not merely after the conventional 
manner, but with the kindest expressions of sym- 
pathy ; in which probably they were sincere—as 
much so, at all events, as could have been expected 
from persons whom they had seldom met, except 
at garden parties, dances, and public gatherings. 

“Tt was a sad thing, so very sad, for the poor 
Tenants, losing their eldest son just when he had 
come of age; they were so very sorry for them ; 
but of course that little windfall —sixty thousand 
pounds—or was it forty?—even thirty would be 
very convenient for them. It was well known that 
they were very poor, and it was a wonder to some 
how they had kept going at all. Very much in- 
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volved they were supposed to be ; but this would 
set them upon their legs again.” So the friendly, 
sympathising neighbours chatted confidentially 
among themselves, and were very glad that they 
had sent their wreaths and cards with kind 
inquiries. 

But after a time doubts began to be whispered 
about the windfall. Mr. Weaver, of course, kept 
his own counsel. Even Squire Marmion, who had 
occasion to call at his office on business, could get 
nothing out of him. A significant look when the 
subject was broached left him to indulge his own 
conjectures as before ; which he did with as much 
confidence as if he had received a distinct commu- 
nication. It was all up with the Tenants, he told his 
wife on his return home. 

Mr. Tenant was seldom seen at this time. He 
scarcely ever went beyond his own grounds ; and 
was not at home to anyone who called. Mrs. 
Tenant was much exercised in her mind at the un- 
certainty which seemed to prevail as to their future. 
She could not understand her husband’s evident 
anxiety. 

“T don’t see how there can be any doubt about 
that money,” she said. “I am sure I should be 
the very last person in the world to think of profit- 
ing by poor dear Herbert’s death ; but you know how 
anxious he was to leave us this money, and how 
useful it would be to us. How you can hesitate 
about claiming it is beyond my comprehension. We 
have been in want of money lately, which is 
another reason for getting it at once. IfI speak to 
Elsie on the subject, she turns away as if it were of 
no consequence.” 

“What does Elsie say about it ?” 

“Tt is difficult to get her to say anything at all. 
Mr. Weaver said it is only a question of time. I 
heard the clock strike myself just before poor Her- 
bert—just before the end came. We all heard it. 
Our poor dear child looked up and smiled-———” 

“Clocks may vary,” said her husband impatiently. 
“That’s where the question would arise. ‘The 
Stonedale clock struck afterwards.” 

“ But that clock on the stairs is always right : it 
would be strange if it should be wrong on that one 
occasion. What could have happened to it? No 
one could have touched it without our knowledge. 
You could prove that yourself, on oath, if it were 
called in question. Let Weaver claim the money 
for you as he advises. If you let it go, when we 
are so much in need of it—thirty thousand pounds 
—TI shall have no patience with you. I never 
thought I should be brought to such a pass as 
this : can’t even pay for my mourning.” 

Mrs. Tenant put her handkerchief to her eyes 
and wept ; and her husband took the opportunity 
while she was thus engaged to leave the room. 

3ut she renewed the subject whenever she was 
alone with him : it was the first thing in the morn- 
ingand the last thing at night. She gave him no peace. 
She threw out hints which led him to suppose that 
she knew more than she did. Elsie he thought 
had said something ; or some one else had witnessed 
his act of dishonesty on the stairs, or had guessed 
it and had spoken to Mrs. Tenant about it. 

But neither his wife’s complaints nor Mr. 
Weaver’s expostulations had any effect upon Mr. 
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Tenant, except to make him more anxious and 
miserable. ‘The question which the lawyer had 
repeatedly urged, ‘“ What are you going to do about 
that money?” remained unanswered ; and the 
lawyer at last, finding his client impracticable, ad- 
dressed himself to Arthur. 

“Get your father to make up his mind,” he said. 
“Does he intend to claim the property or not? 
Talk to him about it. We must do something.” 

“ T have talked to him,” Arthur replied, “ but can 
get nothing out of him. I will try him again how- 
ever.” 

Arthur did try again ; but with no better success. 
Mr. Tenant could not make up his mind. Hehad 
almost consented to put in his claim for the money, 
when Elsie entered the room. 

Arthur appealed to her. Elsie did not speak, 
but looked at her father tenderly and sorrowfully ; 
and though fora moment he lifted his eyes to meet 
hers, they fell before her troubled gaze. 

“What do you say about it, Elsie?” Arthur 
asked. 

“Don’t ask me, Arthur.” 

“ But I must ask you. The question has to be 
settled. Are you prepared to give up all claim to 
the money?” 

“My father knows best,” said Elsie ; “ but for 
my own part I would say—yes. Let it go.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean? Qh, don’t ask me. Let it go.” 

“Let it go! Thirty thousand pounds !” 

“ But if it is not ours, rightly and lawfully ours—” 

“That is the question.” 

At that moment Weaver entered the room ; 
and Mr. Tenant rose from his chair much agitated, 
and went out. 

Elsie followed him, leaving Arthur and the 
lawyer together. 

Mr. Tenant went to his smoking-room, or den as 
he was wont to call it—a retreat in which he was 
accustomed to take refuge when he wished to be 
alone. He knew, therefore, when Elsie followed 
him closely, that she had some motive for doing so. 
She shut the door behind her, and when her father 
was seated, threw herself on her knees by his side 
and buried her face in his lap. 

For some moments neither of them spoke. 

“ Do you know how I am situated, Elsie?” her 
father asked. 

She made a gesture of assent. 

“Tf I lose this money, I lose everything—house, 
home, everything.” 

Again she assented. 

“ What will become of us?” 

“We must not think of that,” Elsie murmured. 

** Why not ?” he asked. 

She answered not, but grasped his hand with her 
trembling fingers and pressed it to her lips. 

“Tt is very hard,” he said. “The money 
belongs to us of right. It was left to us with the 
intention that we—that is, poor Herbert—should 
have it. It could never have been anticipated that 
he would die so young. Why should a few minutes 
of time make so great a difference, even if it could 
be shown that my poor boy did not actually live to 
be of age? If the question should come into 
court 2 
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“Tt won’t, dear father ; you won’t let it, will 
you 4 ” 

“It is very hard, very hard,” her father answered, 
getting up and leaving the room. 


“My father won’t do anything,” Arthur said to 
Mr. Weaver ; “I have just seen him, and he has 
decided not to make any claim.” 

“He won't!” cried the lawyer. “I’m very 
sorry ; and yet, I don’t know but he may be right. 
It would have been an interesting case ; but doubt- 
ful, of course. Still, we might have fought it ; we 
might at least have made a compromise, dividing 
the spoil. It is a pity to give it up so tamely.” 

When Weaver was gone, Mr. Tenant and his son 
walked out togetheramong theshrubsand ferns. One 
thought possessed them both. This, their pleasant 
home, was to be left. It would cease to be theirs ; 
at all events they would cease to dwell there. 
Strangers would occupy it. The crash must come, 
and that quickly. They had no right to be there 
at that moment. Horses, carriages, much even 
of the furniture, must be sold ; servants must be 
dismissed. Every day of their continuance in that 
place was adding to the load of debt which would 
take away nearly all their living. 

Yes, money was wanted ; money must be had, 
and that without delay. The contents of the house 
and stables must be sold by auction; but that 
would not suffice. The Pierremont estate was 
already mortgaged ; and Mr. Weaver, who did not 
fail to call again in a day or two on this business, 
could only suggest that a further charge should be 
made upon the property, backed by a policy of 
insurance upon Mr. Tenant’s life. This the lawyer 
undertook to effect ; and lost no time in getting 
the insurance completed and the first premium 
paid. 


CHAPTER V.—LOST ! 


‘* Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffined, and unknown.” 
Byron. 


“ | AVE you sent that toadstone thing back to 
old Adam Todd?” Arthur Tenant asked 
his father as they were walking together, 

some three or four weeks after the latter had declared 

his resolve, or rather had given his consent, to forego 
any claim he might be supposed to have upon the 

Haldane property. ‘“ He asked me to let him have 

it again : it is a sort of heirloom, and he values it, 

naturally.” 

“Heirloom ; yes, one may value heirlooms,” 
said his father with some bitterness. “ But look 
there !” 

He pointed to a large placard or poster, headed 
in great black letters with the names of a well-known 
firm of auctioneers ; followed by the name, almost 
equally conspicuous—PIERREMONT. It was the 
announcementofa sale of furniture, horses, carriages, 
and other effects in that noble villa residence- 
which residence was itself to be let on lease with 
immediate possession. 

Mr. Tenant and his family were leaving their 
pleasant home, and going to reside in a small house 
atStonedale. Arthur had already put an advertise- 
ment in the local papers in the hope of finding 
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employment of some kind or other for himself ; he 
hardly knew what to look for, and did not much 
care. Anything would be better, he said to himself, 
thanidleness. He was quite sick of that. Hehad 
never taken kindly to the listless, purposeless exist- 
ence in which the last two or three years had been 
spent. Now it had become necessary for him to 
earn his own living, and he was resolved to do it. 
If nothing better offered, he would put on a 
labourer’s jacket and break stones by the roadside. 
“Something will turn up,” his father had said in 
his usual vague way of thinking and speaking ; but 
Arthur did not intend to wait for that. He envied 
the labourers when he saw them sitting under a 
hedge eating with hearty appetite the crust of bread 
and morsel of cold meat or bacon which they had 
earned and paid for. 

Mr. Tenant’s temper had not improved under 
the troubles which had fallen upon him. So far 
the uses of adversity had been anything but sweet 
to him. He had given his son Arthur a hint, with 
more of reason than of delicacy, that he must no 
longer look to him for food and clothing. Their 
old cat had two kittens, which, though grown up, 
followed her about and wanted to play with her. 
The cat spat at them and drove them away : per- 
haps she had another family in prospect. “ She’s 
quite right,” Tenant said pointedly to his son : 
“they are old enough to get their own living now, 
and ought to know it.” Perhaps he meant no- 
thing ; but Arthur took the words to himself, and, 
though he made no reply, vowed that he would no 
longer be a burden upon his parents. 

It was evident that, although Mr. Tenant had 
given up his claim to the inheritance, he considered 
himself ill used ; and he seemed to look upon his 
children, more especially Elsie, as the cause of his 
misfortune. Perhaps it was only another example 
of the old proverb, “ When Poverty comes in at the 
door, Love flies out at the window ;” but Tenant, 
instead of seeking comfort under his troubles from 
those who might have sympathised with him, had 
become silent and morose, and would have nothing 
to say to anyone ; treating those even of his own 
house as if they were in league against him. 

Another fancy that possessed him, though he 
kept it to himself, was that the Toadstone had some- 
thing to do with his misfortunes. Old Adam 
Todd had brought it to his house in the hope of 
doing him a service ; but the effect of the uncanny 
thing, if it had any effect at all, was anything but 
good. It had not delayed even for a moment his 
son’s departure : he did not pretend to say or think 
that it had hastened it ; but it had been in his pos- 
session on that sad night when Herbert died ; he 
himself had clasped it in his right hand at the 
moment when he stood before the old clock on 
the stairs, when he had been tempted to open the 
glass and put forward the hands upon the dial, and 
had been detected in the act of doing so by his 
daughter. He had never before been guilty of any- 
thing so shameful. For what did it amount to? 
An act of fraud—an attempt to secure by an acted 
lie a sum of money which did not belong to him. 
It must have been the toadstone’s fault, not his. 
At all events he tried to think so. 

“TI should like to throw the thing into the pit 
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where it came from,” he said to his son, in answer 
to his question whether he had yet returned it 
to its owner. “I am going there presently, and 
have asked old Todd to meet me. I'll take it with 
me and give it him and be rid of it. I wish I had 
never seen the horrid thing. I never take it up but 
some misfortune follows, or something disagreeable 
happens.” 

That might well be the case, Arthur thought, see- 
ing that his father was beset by duns and subject to 
the daily inconveniences which attend a state of 
impecuniosity and debt. 

In the desperate state of his affairs Mr. Tenant 
endeavoured to find comfort in the belief that 
something might yet be done with the old quarry 
and its mine of wealth, drowned out as it was, on the 
hill-side. Stackpole, it was true, had given him no 
encouragement, and Stackpole was a practical man. 
The water could be pumped out, he had said ; 
there would be no difficulty about doing it, only it 
would not pay. Stackpole had spoken his last word 
about the quarries, and it would be no use sending 
for him again. But there were old quarrymen in the 
neighbourhood ; and Mr. Tenant thought that one 
or other of these might give a more favourable 
verdict and might really know more about it. He 
had sent therefore for Adam Todd, and had asked 
him to meet him near the brow of the pit to have 
a look at the place and consider its possibilities. 
When Mr. Tenant had started on his errand, Arthur 
and his sister Elsie went for a stroll through the 
shrubberies, to take a last look round before leaving 
their home, which they were to quit that same 
evening. 

On the doorstep, by a curious chance as it seemed, 
a huge wrinkled toad met them. Arthur called his 
sister’s attention to the animal. It was a fine, fat, 
warty specimen, and it sat looking at them without 
any sign of fear, as if it knew that they were about 
to leave the house, and meant to enter in when 
they were gone and take possession. 

** Ugly and venomous,’ ” said Arthur. 
call him ugly, Elsie ; do you?” 

“ He has a sort of beauty of his own,” said Elsie. 

“ And as for being venomous—that’s nonsense.” 

“Crusoe does not seem to think so,” Elsie 
replied. 

The dog, which had been inspecting the toad 
from a safe distance, drew back when invited to 
approach it, and his tail drooped between his legs. 
He had tackled a toad once before, it was said, and 
had had a sore mouth in consequence. Arthur 
stooped to take the toad in his hands, but was 
arrested by the voice of a servant-girl who happened 
to be near. 

“Take care, sir, it will bite you !” 

“Bite me! no; it has no teeth.” 

“ He'll spit at you and p’ison you. 

The toad was darting out its tongue. 

“Tt’s only catching insects,” Arthur said. 
tongue is not like yours P 

“T should hope not, sir.” 

“The root of a toad’s tongue is not in its throat, 
but in the front of its mouth, and it turns there as 
if upon a hinge. The tip of the tongue is thrown 
forward, to catch insects, and then flung backward, 
tossing the fly, or whatever it may be, down its 
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throat. And this is done so quickly that one can 
hardly follow its movements ; the insect seems to 
disappear like magic. No, Jane, the toad’s tongue 
is not like ours. And just look at itseye! There’s 
a jewel for you! The pair of them would make 
you a fine pair of earrings.” 

Jane did not seem to covet such jewellery. “I 
wonder you can handle the nasty creature,” she said. 
“ There won’t be none of them at Stonedale ; that’s 
one good thing.” 

Meantime Mr. Tenant went on his way, carrying 
the toadstone to deliver it up to old Adam Todd, 
its owner. He met one or two country-folk, who 
looked at him with pitying eyes and would have said 
** Good-bye ” to him, but rightly judged that he was 
in no humour just then to be spoken to. Mr. 
Tenant had never been very sociable with the 
villagers ; but a general feeling of goodwill pre- 
vailed among them at this time, in sympathy both 
with himself and his family. 

They followed him with their eyes as he went 
towards the old quarry, and they saw his tall figure 
standing on a point of rock which projected over 
the water at some height above its surface, his arms 
folded and his head bent forward Napoleon-like. 
Adam Todd was not there to meet him. He had not 
received the message that the Squire had sent or, 
perhaps, only thought he had ; for he had so many 
things to think about just at that time that it was 
not to be wondered at if he were absent and 
forgetful. 

One side of the pit was clothed with birch-trees, 
alder-saplings, mountain ash, and other self-sown 
plants ; and gorse-bushes had taken root here and 
there upon ledges of the rock and in crevices 
which ran along its face. These cast a gloomy 
shade upon the depths below, where the water lay 
in sullen quietude. But the other side, from which 
a better general view of the pit and its branches 
was to be obtained, rose abrupt and perpendicular, 
except where the point of rock above mentioned 
jutted forward, overhanging the abyss. Here at 
one time a crane had been fixed, for lifting up the 
stone, worked in primitive fashion by a capstan 
and horse-power on the bank, and the remains of 
it were still standing. Anyone who could stand 
upon that spot and look down into the depth below 
must have a good head ; especially after heavy rains 
such as there had been of late, when clods of earth 
and even large blocks of stone would sometimes 
break away suddenly and plunge down into the 
dark waters with a crash which, being echoed and 
re-echoed from the opposite walls of the pit, was 
not only startling, but alarming. 

The day had been dark and lowering, and the 
night closed in earlier than usual, a thick mist 
covering the ground and obscuring the western 
hills. Mrs. Tenant, with her son and daughter and 
the two servants who were to follow the fortunes of 
the family, left Pierremont without waiting for her 
husband’s return. They passed two unpleasant- 
looking men near the gate, who took particular 
notice of them, and seemed half inclined to stop the 
carriage as it drove past them. They seemed to 
be skulking about, not for the pleasure of the land- 
scape, nor in search of health. They were not 
tramps, nor poachers. It would not perhaps have 


been difficult to conjecture what they were or why 
they had come thither ; but no one hazarded a 
remark upon the subject. Mr. Tenant had had 
unpleasant visitors more than once lately. It was 
to be hoped that when the sale was over, and money 
matters put into a more satisfactory state, he would 
be free from such vexations. 

“] wish your father were with us,” Mrs. Tenant 

said as they drove away towards Stonedale ; and 
ret ”? 
' And yet she did not wish it. She did not like 
the look of those two men, and feared their presence 
there betokened some fresh evil or annoyance for 
her husband. 

Mr. Tenant did not follow his family to Stonedale 
that evening. They sat up, waiting and watching 
for him. ‘There had been heavy rain, and they 
supposed he might have taken refuge at the house 
of a friend and was passing the night there. But 
his movements had been uncertain of late, and had 
several times given them anxiety. More than once 
he had stayed out till the small hours of the morning. 
He had been so troubled in his mind that he could 
not rest in the house, and would spend hours pacing 
to and fro, or sitting with a neighbour, smoking 
his pipe—not always a dry one—and trying to 
forget his cares. 

They were very uneasy about him at such times, 
and especially soon this occasion. Arthur did not 
go to bed all night, and as soon as the day began 
to break, set out, accompanied by the dog Crusoe, 
to gain, if possible, some tidings of his father. 

Near his old home he met two labourers going to 
their work. They halted and wished him “Good 
morning,” wondering to see him out so early. 

“Tt has been a rough night,” one of them re- 
marked. 

“ Ah,” said the other, “I knowed it would come 
down ; we shall have more rain yet. Full moon 
last Sunday you know ; it’s a true saying— 





‘« * Saturday new moon, or Sunday full, 
Never did no good, and never wool.’ 


“It’s cleared off now for a bit,” he continued ; 
“ but there’s thunder in the air.” 

“Thunder? No, I think not,” Arthur said. 

“ Ah, but there is. Didn’t you hear it yesterday 
evening ?” 

“‘ No.” 

“Me and Jim here heerd it. We had been at 
work together on the hill and was going home, 
*twixt six and seven o’clock, and we both on us heerd 
it—just one clap and no more; not very loud 
neither, but there was no mistaking of it.” 

“Was there any lightning ?” 

“We didn’t see none; but thunder there was 
distinct, and we both heerd it ; and there’s more 
about, I doubt.” 

Arthur went on his way. It was evident that 
these men had seen nothing of his father, and he 
did not want to publish the fact of his absence from 
home needlessly, not knowing what might be 
thought of it. Soon afterwards he met Adam Todd. 
To him he could speak more freely. 

“Did you see my father yesterday?” he asked. 
“ He expected to meet you at the quarries, and was 
going to give you that toadstone.” 





























“No, Mr. Arthur ; I didn’t see him. Expected 
me to meet him at the quarries, did you say ?” 

“T thought he did.” 

“T heard that he had been seen there,” Adam 
said ; “but I never had no message from him, and 
didn’t go to meet him.” 

They were approaching the pit while thus 
speaking, and suddenly Adam Todd stood still. 

“What’s this?” he exclaimed. ‘There has 
been a fall of stone here. ‘The old crane is gone 
down, and the bit of rock on which it stood. Well, 
to be sure! Don’t go too near, Mr. Arthur; there 
may be more of it loose ; it’s apt to be treacherous- 
like after the rain ; a little thing will start it some- 
times.” 

The two labourers, who had halted, looking after 
them, now approached. 

“ Well I niver,” said one of them. 
lad, did you iver?” 

“ Niver in my life,” Jim answered. 

“Tell you what, Jim ; this was your thunder.” 

“Ah ; yours and mine ; we both heerd it.” 

They stood and looked down into the abyss, 
craning their necks. 

“Tt’s a good job nobody was here at the time,” 
said Jim. “It would have been sudden death to 
anyone as hap- 
pened to be 
standing on the 
spot when that 
went down.” 


“ Jim, my 
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MR. TENANT 


WAS HERE YESTERDAY. 


“What’s the matter, Mr. Arthur?” old Todd 
exclaimed. ‘Keep back, sir ; keep back !” 

“My father,” Arthur cried, white as ashes and 
trembling all over; “he was here yesterday, and 
has not been seen since. Look at the dog !” 

Crusoe was sniffing eagerly about among the gorse 
and rubble, trying apparently to get down towards 
the water. Making his way by a track of his own 
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finding, he disappeared for a few moments, and then 
scrambled back again, carrying a hat in his mouth. 

“‘ Heaven help us !” cried Todd. “ What’s this ?” 

“* My father’s hat ! ” Arthur exclaimed, as he ex- 
amined it eagerly. 

“Take care, sir—take care, my dear lad, do ; 
said Todd, seizing the young man by the arm and 
dragging him from the spot. “It’s only a hat; it 
might have blown off, or anything. e may be 
safe yet.” 

The dog was still running in and out among the 
bushes, making tracks for himself where no one 
could follow him, whining and yelping as he did so, 
reappearing at intervals and looking up to them as 
if he would inquire what they thought of it and 
what they were going to do. 

“Stay you here,” said Adam Todd to Arthur, 
when he had led him away from the edge of the 
precipice to a safe place. “Sit ye down here and 
wait while I go round to the other side. The 
ground slopes there, and I can get down almost to 
the water’s edge.” 

** Do,” said Arthur. 

“You'll stay here, won’t you? You won't go 
looking down into the pit again, shall you?” 

Arthur made a gesture of assent, but the old 
man had not gone many yards when the younger one 
was by his side again, and they went on together. 
The dog kept with them, running to and fro and 
continuing his quest as before. ‘They made their 
way with much difficulty to within a few feet of the 
water’s edge, but could see nothing either to con 
firm their fears or to give ground for hope. 

Perhaps the dog had clearer sight or keener 
instinct. With a short yelp he plunged into the 
water and swam out as if he would cross to the 
other side. When half-way across he seized some- 
thing with his teeth, and, returning with it, laid it 
down at Arthur's feet. It was Mr. Tenant’s walking 
cane. 

All hope seemed now to be taken away. They 
almost dreaded to look farther. One of the labourers, 
who remained above looking down at them, was 
despatched to the village, and a number of men 
assembled quickly, bringing ropes and planks. A 
raft was then constructed, and search made. Part 
of the old crane was floating upon the water, but 
the rock on which it had stood was at the bottom, 
many fathoms deep. Nothing of it was to be seen, 
nor was there anything to confirm their fears as to 
the fate of the unfortunate Squire. 

That, however, was not surprising. If he had 
gone down with the falling stones and earth he 
would no doubt be lying at the bottom, buried 
underneath the mass. The hat and stick alone 
remained to show where he had been, and to indi- 
cate with almost absolute certainty the dreadful 
fate which must have overtaken him. 


”» 


CHAPTER VI.—A STRANGE STORY. 


** Ts not this something more than fantasy ? 


What think you on’t ?”—Shakespeare. 


LL news, it is well known, travels quickly. 
Although Arthur Tenant hastened home as 
soon as it had become evident that nothing 
further was to be discovered and nothing more to 
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be done at the quarry, he found that tidings of the 
catastrophe had arrived before him. Mr. Heath 
had met the labourer Jim in the street, near Mrs. 
Tenant’s door, breathless with running, and eager 
to pour forth the fatal story into the ears of every 
passer-by. He stopped for a moment to gasp out 
his message to the curate, who, when he had heard 
it, prevented him from publishing it any farther in 
the streets, and went with him to break the news 
as gently as possible to the bereaved wife and 
daughter. 

But such news cannot be broken. The attempt 
to break it gently and slowly excites an agony of 
suspense and apprehension, and Mr. Heath found all 
his efforts vain to calm the fears or moderate the 
grief, anxiety, and terror by which both wife and 
daughter were distracted. 

The curate could give them no _ information 
‘Beyond the bare fact, if fact it was, which he had 
heard from Jim. Mr. Tenant was drowned in the 
pit. The crane had gone down, and the rock on 
which it stood, and the husband and father with it. 
As to the how or when, or the circumstances which 
had led to the catastrophe, Jim could tell them 
nothing. He had hastened away from the quarry 
without waiting for particulars, eager to be the first 
to report the dismal news, and with some idea, 
perhaps, of receiving a reward for his information. 

When Arthur arrived, pale and agitated, he met 
Mr. Heath on the doorstep hastening forth to hire 
a conveyance for his mother and Elsie, who were 
bent on making their way without any loss of time 
to the quarry. 

The description he was able to give them of the 
search that had been made and of the downfall of 
the crane near to which his unhappy father had 
been seen but a short time before, though to others 
it might have seemed conclusive as to the fatal 
nature of the catastrophe, left some ground of 
hope, which Mrs. Tenant seized upon, refusing to 
believe that her husband was really dead. 

Yet, if he had escaped, why had he not returned 
home? Thete might be a hundred reasons for 
that, they argued. Here indeed were his hat and 
stick—the former found among the bushes half- 
way down the cliff, the latter recovered from the 
water, floating among the fragments of the old 
broken derrick. It did not follow necessarily that 
the owner of these things had fallen with them. 
The wife, as she still called herself—widow, as 
others would have said—refused to believe that 
her husband was dead. When they proposed to 
use drags for recovering his body, it was with diffi- 
culty that they could get her consent. The doubt, the 
uncertainty, the fear, were preferable to the dread 
reality which might, in spite of her belief to the 
contrary, be brought to light. 

A strange rumour which reached Mr. Heath’s 
ears a day or two after the catastrophe at the pit 
induced him to pay a visit to Pierremont and to 
seek an interview with the housekeeper there. 
Mrs. Burley was an old servant, and the house had 
been left in her charge. She opened the door to 
the curate after some delay. It was locked, and 
chained, and bolted, and not until she had surveyed 
the visitor from a side-window did she venture to 
admit him. 





She was very glad to see him, she said. It was 
so lonesome after what had happened, she could 
scarcely stay in the house, and had asked Mrs. 
Brown—an old woman who curtsied when referred 
to and kept very close to the housekeeper—to come 
and keep her company for a bit. 

Both the women were in a state of excitement, 
and Mrs. Burley delayed not to explain what it 
was that so disturbed them. She had seen some- 
thing—something that she scarcely liked to speak 
of—she had seen it with her own eyes, thinking 
nothing about it at the time; if she had not 
seen it herself she would never have believed it ; 
she never used to believe in such things—“ but 
seeing is believing, sir, is it not?” she said. 

“What did you see?” Mr. Heath asked. 

“Tt was the day the family went away, sir—the 
very same evening. I had been left alone in the 
house, and had been upstairs shutting the windows 
early because it had begun to rain. I had looked 
in at the room where poor Mr. Herbert died ; but 
did not go into it. I stood still upon the landing, 
thinking about the poor dear young gentleman gone 
from his bed and lying out there in the churchyard ; 
and I thought of a bit of ahymn as I used to hear 
when I was a child—how ‘everyone must flit, from 
bed into the pit, and from the pit again, to happiness 
or pain—’ I daresay you know it, sir. We mustall 
flit sooner or later, I said to myself ; and everything 
was so still and quiet, and me all alone in the 
house, that I begun to feel uncomfortable like, 
and went downstairs. I stopped a moment on the 
landing just to look at the clock, and as I turned 
away it gave warning, being on the stroke of seven. 
It startled me a bit ; but I smiled at that and went 
down and fastened the front door, which was on 
the latch, as it always used to be when the family 
was at home. The door of the study—Mr. Tenant’s 
room as he used to call his den—-was on the jar, so 
I thought I would lock that also.” 

Mrs. Burley paused here, and cast her eyes 
round her with a frightened expression. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind coming this way, sir,” 
she said, “it would be pleasanter, I think.” 

They were in the hall ; and she led the way to 
the housekeeper’s room, Mrs. Brown, who had 
never left thein, following closely. 

“Before shutting the study door,” Mrs. Burley 
continued in a half whisper, “I just looked in, and 
was surprised to see a figure standing in front of the 
writing-table. I was just going to speak when it 
turned its face; and then I saw it was the 
master.” 

“ Mr. Tenant?” 

“Yes, Mr. Heath. You won't believe it, perhaps, 
but it was Mr. Tenant himself ; just like he used to 
be.” 

There was a pause, Mr. Heath and the house- 
keeper looking at each other in silence ; while Mrs. 
Brown groaned audibly. 

“What time did you say it was, Mrs. Burley, 
when you saw this ?” 

“Seven, sir, exactly. The clock on the stairs 
struck seven while I was looking at—it.” 

“ At the clock ?” 

“No, sir; at the—the master. He seemed to 
hear it too ; for he lifted up his hands and put his 
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fingers into his ears. I have seen him do the same 
more than once lately when he was alive. He 
somehow didn’t seem to like to hear that clock 
strike.” 

“ Did you speak to him?” 

“No, sir. It was not my place.” 

“Were you very much surprised to see him 
there?” 

“Yes, sir, I was ; but I thought he had forgotten 
something and had come back to fetch it, and would 
be going away presently, so I waited in the hall in 
case he should have anything to say to me.” 

“ How long did you wait?” 

“ About ten minutes.” 

“ And then —— ?” 

“Then I went to the door again and peeped in.” 

“Well?” 

“He was gone, sir; there was no one in the 
room—gone, sir, as sudden and mysterious as he 
had come.” 
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men had heard what they supposed to be a peal of 
thunder—in reality, the fall of the rock and crane into 
the pit. He was not disposed to be superstitious ; 
but Mrs. Burley was so very much in earnest, and 
so very circumstantial in her account of what she 
had seen, that he could not doubt the truth of her 
story. It must be as she had declared—either she 
had seen Henry Tenant himself, at the moment 
when he was supposed to have met his death, or 
she had seen his ghost. 

“You thought it was Mr. Tenant himself at the 
time, of course?” said the curate presently. 

“Yes, sir. Never dreamed of nothing contrary.” 

“Was there anything particular—anything un- 
usual in his appearance ?” 

“Well, sir, I did not take much notice at the 
time.” 

“ Had he his hat on?” 

‘No, sir, no hat ; and he had got wet walking 
through the rain as I supposed. I did not think 











WAS IT MR. TENANT OR HIS GHOST? 


“ He had not passed through the hall ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Quite certain. I had never leftthe spot. I had 
locked the hall door too, and it was locked still 
from the inside.” 

“ He left by the window, perhaps.” 

“Oh no, sir ; he would have had to jump down 
ever so far into the bushes. Nobody would ever 
think of going out that way. It would not be 
safe ; and why should he?” 

“You are quite sure you saw Mr. Tenant him- 
self?” 

“T thought so at the time. 
what to think. It was either him or his 

“Nonsense! At seven o’clock, you say?” 

“ At seven o'clock, sir ; as it might be now.” 

Mr. Heath looked at his watch. It wanted only 
a minute or two to that hour. It must have been 
about that time, he reflected, that the two labouring 


Now I don’t know 
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much of it at the time ; but next morning, when I 
heard that he had been drowned, poor dear, down 
in the old slate-pit, then I recollected as he was all 
wet and muddy.” 

* Wet and muddy?” 

“Yes, sir; very wet and muddy.” 

* You haven’t seen him since, Mrs. Burley?” 

“No, sir ; and I hope I never shall.” 

“Don’t say that, my good woman. 
come back yet.” 

Mrs. Brown uttered an ejaculation ; and Mrs. 
Burley shook her head and groaned. 

“I should like to see the room—the den, you 
know—and the window.” 

“You know where it is, sir,” said the house- 
keeper. “I wouldn’t go near it myself at this hour 
of the day for anything you could giveme. There’s 
the clock striking now—seven—as it did then.” 

Mr. Heath went alone into the hall, not without 
some trepidation. He opened the door of the 
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study ; a creeping sensation passed over his scalp 
as he looked in. The room was empty. He 
entered, looking about him nervously at every step. 
There was nothing to indicate the presence of the 
master, either in the flesh or out of it. There was 
no pool of water on the floor ; there were footmarks, 
certainly ; as of one who had stood by the table 
wearing muddy boots—that seemed rather uncanny. 
He passed on to the window. The height from 
the ground was about seven feet ; and there were 
laurels rising to within a foot or two of the sill. If 
Mr. Tenant had really been in the house he must 
have entered it by the hall-door, and quitted it, after 
a very short stay, by the window. 

Why should he have done that ? 

There were reasons sufficient, Mr. Heath said 
to himself when he thought the matter over, why 
the unfortunate Squire should avoid observation. 
But the whole thing seemed to be involved in 
mystery. And if Mr. Heath did not share the 
housekeeper’s belief that the ghost of her late 
master had appeared to her, he could not free his 
mind from serious questioning upon the subject. 

He endeavoured to make light of it, however, to 
the two women, and charged them not to saya 
word to anyone of what they had seen. It was not 
to be supposed that they would refrain from talking ; 
but the story did not reach Mrs. Tenant’s ears 
till long afterwards. Arthur heard of it, and was 
annoyed; but did not believe for a moment that there 
was any truth in it. And Mrs. Tenant listened, as 
usual, day after day for the postman’s knock, expect- 
ing, or at least hoping, that he would bring tidings 
of her husband. 

The hat found in the quarry, which Arthur 
would have put away somewhere out of sight, was 
hung up by Mrs. Tenant’s own hand on the hat- 
stand, and the stick placed in its proper receptacle, 
ready for use when wanted. The dog Crusoe took 
up his position near them, and seldom turned his 
eyes away from them, never leaving them except 
to follow for a few yards anyone who might be 
supposed to be going in search of their owner. 
Poor Crusoe, like his mistress, cherished a hope 
that the Squire would return, and waited to be 
the first to greet him at the door. There was no 
mistaking his anxiety or his sorrow. Our dumb 
companions have a way of making known their 
sympathy both with our troubles and our joys ; 
especially with the former. They shed no tears, 
but their eyes are eloquent as they look into our 
own ; and their restlessness, their watchful, listening 
attitude, ready to take to themselves their share of 
any comfort that may come to those around them, 
testify to the reality and depth of their emotions. 
Dogs may perhaps have little or no sense of humour ; 
the lower animals have nothing analogous to the 
laughter by which we show our appreciation of a 
jest ; they may have no perception of the ridiculous, 
little idea of fun; but that they share our griefs 
and take pleasure in our joys none can doubt. 

The dragging of the pit took place, but without 
any definite result. Result was hardly to be 
expected, the depth being so difficult to reach, 
owing to the fallen stones and soil which covered a 
great part of the bottom of the quarry, and under 
which the object of their search would most prob- 





ably be lying. The body of the unfortunate Squire 
was not recovered ; but the presumption that it was 
indeed there was scarcely lessened by this want of 
success. Only to the bereaved wife did the failure 
give any satisfaction. She still refused to believe 
that her husband was dead. Some one suggested 
that the water should be pumped out, or got rid of 
somehow, but that idea was soon dismissed. If 
such a thing had been practicable it would have been 
done long ago for the sake of the stone. It was 
only the accumulated water that prevented the 
quarries from being profitably worked. If that 
could not be done for Mr. Tenant’s advantage 
when he was alive—for it will be remembered that 
the place belonged to him—it could hardly be done 
for the sake of his remains now that he was dead. 

The place was left, therefore, after a few days to 
its accustomed solitude. The deep and gloomy pit 
acquired a new and painful interest as the villagers 
and others came and looked down into it ; and 
strangers, visiting the hills on holidays, turned aside 
to view the spot and shudder over it. The Death 
Hole, by which name it had long been known 
among the country-folks in consequence of the 
former, half-forgotten catastrophe which had 
happened there, acquired a new interest from this 
latest incident, and seemed once more to justify its 
sad distinction. 


CHAPTER VII.—A WILFUL WOMAN. 


** My particular grief 
Is of so floodgate and o’erbearing nature, 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows.” 
Sha hespeare. 


FTER a time the little family which had re- 
moved from Pierremont settled down in their 
new and humble home at No. 4 Eden 

Terrace, Stonedaie. It was a poor place after the 
mansion they had left, and perhaps if Mr. ‘Tenant 
had been there to share it with them, they might 
have thought more than they did of its incon- 
veniences. Now they had other cares to occupy 
their minds, and it was a relief to them rather 
than otherwise to retire from their former circle 
and to have no false position to maintain. They 
could live now according to their means, free from 
the annoy of increasing and accumulating liabilities. 
Pierremont was let. The income derived from it 
would have been almost sufficient for their present 
necessities ; but, unfortunately, there was interest 
to be paid on mortgages, and other claims of the 
past which had to be met. Arthur Tenant was 
now to realise the blessedness of that divine sen- 
tence passed upon mankind after the Fall: “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Life had 
often been a weariness to him in time past. His 
days had been spent without much profit either to 
himself or others. Anything like real work, a daily 
round of industry and duty, had been quite un- 
known. Now it was necessary for him to exert 
himself ; but though he repeated his advertisement 
in several newspapers, he found it difficult to meet 
with any occupation that would suit him. He had 
been fairly well educated up to the time of leaving 
school, but had done nothing since. He was 
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ready to do anything, he said; he did not care 
what it was. A secretaryship would suit him ; or 
even a post as clerk in a good office, if not too 
confining ; but nothing of the kind was to be had. 
He talked to his friend Mr. Heath about emi- 
grating ; but the curate told him he must stay at 
home and take care of his mother, and he could 
not but perceive that that was his first duty. So 
the idea of going abroad was given up. 


The man Stackpole, builder and contractor, 
whom we met at the beginnjng of this story looking 
down into the Death Hole with a view to pumping 
out the water and re-opening the quarries, had his 
headquarters at Stonedale. He had been em- 
ployed by Mr. Tenant at Pietremont, and Arthur 
had made his acquaintance there. Meeting this 
man one day in the street, he asked him with some 
shyness of manner if he happened to know of any 
one who wanted help in any way. 

“ Oh yes,” said Stackpole ; “lots of people.” 

“Indeed ! where ? who ?” 

“Men, women, children, everywhere almost ; 
there’s a deal of poverty. If you have anything to 
give away ” 

“T didn’t mean that,” said Arthur, colouring. “I 
have nothing to give away. I want to earn some- 
thing for myself.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure,” said Stack- 
pole, offering him his hand. . “ I forgot ; I beg your 
pardon. I understand you now, and—yes, sir, I'll 
bear it in mind.” 

A few days later Stackpole sent for Arthur and 
offered him a berth, partly in his counting-house 
and partly out of doors as over-looker, or clerk of 
works. Arthur Tenant had not the technical 
knowledge necessary for this post ; but he would 
have opportunities of acquiring it. There were 
gangs of men engaged upon a branch line of railway 
for which Mr. Stackpole had contracted, whose 
work had to be measured and directed, and Arthur 
rubbed up his mathematics and found himself equal 
to the demand made upon him. Some of the 
labourers whom he was to supervise proved to be 
old acquaintances, having been employed at one 
time on his father’s estate. They welcomed him, 
for the most part, quietly and kindly, and, as Arthur 
said, behaved like gentlemen, never reminding him, 
either by word or look, of the “come down” in his 
position—a change of which he felt that he had 
himself no reason to be ashamed. 

Arthur, for his part, soon learnt to accommodate 
himself to circumstances. He had no occasion to 
“break stones by the roadside,” but there was 
quarry work to be done in the deep cuttings, and 
he watched the men doing it and lent a hand some- 
times, and gained much practical knowledge. He 
could not dig like those stalwart sons of toil, but 
he could take a pickaxe in hand and mark out 
what was to be done, and would throw off his coat 
and help in bringing down a fall of earth or stone 
with real interest and pleasure in the performance. 
His mother lamented over him when he came 
home at night “tired out and covered with dirt,” 
as she expressed it, and wished that he had some 
more gentlemanly occupation ; but he was con- 
tented with his lot, which seemed to agree with 
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him much better than his former idleness, if one 
might judge by his looks and appetite. 


“There would be no need for this toiling and 
moiling,” Mr. Weaver said one day in answer to 
Mrs. Tenant’s complaints, “if you would only 
follow my advice. You might have £5,000 paid 
down to-morrow if you would do as anyone else 
would under the circumstances. That’s what I 
have come to talk about once more.” 

“T can’t,” Mrs. Tenant replied ; “don’t ask me.” 

Weaver tossed up his head impatiently. He 
had no sympathy with the widow—for a widow 
she was according to his own and everybody else’s 
conviction—but a widow she would not confess 
herself to be. She clung to the belief that her hus- 
band was still alive. The hat and stick found in 
the pit were not conclusive evidence to the contrary. 
His absence, indeed, was extraordinary, but there 
might be valid reasons for it. He had been pursued 
by his creditors ; he might be in hiding somewhere, 
and afraid to communicate with anyone even by 
letter, lest he should be traced. There was no 
such thing as arrest or imprisonment for debt, Mr. 
Weaver had told her, but she could. not dismiss 
from her mind stories, perhaps of long ago, which 
had impressed her: there was in one of her old 
books a picture of the Vicar of Wakefield lying 
upon straw in a prison cell, which especially 
weighed upon her spirits. Perhaps if she had 
resolutely set herself to argue the question, she 
might have been compelled to adopt the general 
opinion as to her husband’s death ; but she did not 
wish to be convinced. She would not close the 
door against her hope, and the conviction had 
taken strong hold upon her mind—or rather, her 
heart—that her husband was still alive and would 
return to her. 

They had not been on very loving terms lately, 
and Mrs. Tenant knew that it was partly her fault. 
She had worried him about the debts he had in- 
curred and the money he refused to claim. She 
had reproached him, not without good reason, for 
bringing her children and herself almost to poverty ; 
she had been full of lamentations over all the in- 
conveniences, small as well as great, to which she 
was exposed, and he had been angry and impatient, 
knowing in his heart that he was much to blame, 
and so harsh words had passed between them. 

The recollection of these wranglings was a 
constant source of pain and grief to Mrs. Tenant. 
She could not bear to think that it was beyond her 
power to make any amends to her husband for the 
persecution, as she now considered it, which he had 
suffered at her hands. She was loth to believe that 
he had been snatched away, while such feelings and 
tempers prevailed between them, by a sudden and 
violent death. 

“You might have £5,000 paid down to-morrow,” 
the lawyer repeated. “You are throwing it away. 
You ought to claim it at once.” 

Mrs. Tenant knew very well what he meant. 
Her husband had, as has been already stated, a 
short time before his disappearance insured his 
life and paid the first premium. This he had done 


with a view to borrowing a further sum of money 
The loan had not 


upon mortgage of his estate. 
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been carried out, and the sum insured remained 
without charge upon it, and was payable to his 
heirs. Evidence of his death alone was necessary ; 
and although no absolute proof of that was forth- 
coming, there was no doubt, Mr. Weaver said, that 
the insurance company would admit the fact, or 
come to some arrangement, if only his widow and 
children would take the proper steps to establish 
their claim. 

“It’s absurd,” Weaver said, losing patience. 
“You have only to make your claim, and the office 
would pay you the money.” 

“T have no claim,” said the widow, “while my 
husband is yet alive. I cannot swear contrary to 
my belief.” 

“Then you must not only lose the use of the 
money, but must go on paying the premium,” said 
the lawyer. 

To that Mrs. Tenant made no reply. She could 
not pay the premium. By-and-by, a year or two 
hence, if her husband should not return, it would be 
soon enough to put the policy in force. She did 
not and would not believe that he was dead. To 
claim the money now would be like giving up all 
hope. She would be afraid to use it if she had 
it. It must lie where it was; and as to the 
premium -—— 

“Well, as to the premium,” the lawyer answered, 
admiring her constancy, though he would not con- 


fess it —‘‘as to the premium, I daresay that can be 
arranged— if you persist.” 
“1 do—I must,” said the lady, rising and leaving 


the room suddenly. 

** A wilful man must have his way,” said Weaver, 
when she was gone ; “and that’s true ten times 
over of a woman. I thought I would make one 
more attempt, but now I give it up. The money 
will be safe where it is, and she’ll change her mind 
by-and-by and claim it. Perhaps I may as well 
go on now and speak to Miss ‘Tenant on another 
subject.” 

He turned to Elsic, and paused as if waiting for 
her assent. 

“You have been inquiring about some teach- 
ing. Are you serious in wishing for such em- 
ployment ?” 

“Quite serious, Mr. Weaver.” 

“To think of Mr. Tenant’s daughter going out 
governessing !_ If your poor father were to hear of 
it, it would bring him back at once—not from where 
he lies, out yonder ; I did not mean that—but if he 
were alive and could know what is going on here : 
Arthur up to his knees in clay and Miss Tenant 
looking out for a place as visiting governess in a 
Stonedale family——” 

“What family do you mean ?” Elsie asked. 

A friend of Mr. Weaver had asked him about 
Miss Tenant, whose notice he had scen posted at 
the library. He gave Elsie the address, though not 
without reluctance —“ Mrs. Bland, Heatherside.” 





“ There would be no need for it,” he said, “ if only 
Mrs. Tenant could be persuaded.” 

“You can’t persuade her,” said Elsie ; “and it is 
better not to try. She is so assured of my poor 
father’s existence that we sometimes hope and think 
that she may be right.” 

“You are all alike,” said the lawyer. “It’s a nice 
feeling, I admit ; but what’s the use? Be practical ; 
sentiment is all very well, but——” 

Elsie intended to be practical in spite of all re- 
monstrances, and said she would lose no time in 
calling on Mrs. Bland. 

“You'll hate it, Elsie,” h2r brother said, when 
they were alone together. “You'll hate teaching. 
I would rather, if 1 were you, go into a shop and 
sell tapes and buttons.” 

“You wouldn’t like me to do that.” 

“No; and there is no occasion for it, as 
Weaver said, if we could have that insurance money 
—as we might.” 

““We don’t want it, Arthur ; we would rather be 
without it. We should have to prove our father’s 
death.” 

“Proving his death would not kill him,” said 

Arthur, “if he is really drowned down in that 
Dit , 
His voice faltered. He feared he had spoken 
unfeelingly, or that it might be thought so. Whereas 
he had only been trying to take a business view of 
the case, as Weaver had advised. 

“You ought not to go out governessing, Elsie,” 
he continued. “You would be much better em- 
ployed at home looking after mother. Mr. Heath 
says so.” 

“Does he?” Elsie asked, looking up suddenly, 
and then looking down again with heightened 
colour. 

“Well, yes ; something of the sort. ‘Let them 
learn first to show piety at home and requite their 
parents ;’ that is what he said.” 

“Did he mean it for me? Was he thinking of 
me?” Elsie asked. 

“T daresay he was ; I have no doubt he was ; of 
course he was ” Arthur replied with a laugh. 

Elsie blushed, and was angry with herself for 
doing so, and with Arthur for having provoked it. 

“T don’t mean to say,” Arthur went on, “ that 
he meant it for you in particular just then. I was 
talking of going away myself to Canada or New 
Zealand.” 

“Then it was meant for you?” 

“Well, yes ; but it applies all round—sauce for 
the gander is sauce for the goose. Mr. Heath 








would not advise you to emigrate, I’m certain.” 
“How can you be so ridiculous?” Elsie cried, 
going towards the door. 
“Unless he were going to emigrate himself,” 
Arthur said, laughing, and throwing the words after 
“That would 


her as she was leaving the room. 
make all the difference.” 
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SPAIN, —I. 


INTERMIXTURE OF RACE, 


F the three Latin nations—that is, the French, 
the Italian, and the Spanish—the last has best 
preserved its indigenous character, having of 

all the three undergone least change in consequence 
of foreign influence. Innovations from the outer 
world have only slightly modified the Spanish 
character. The Spanish people, excepting those 
of the Basque country, and the Alpine and northern 
districts of the peninsula, are the issue of an ex- 
iensive fusion of the ancient Aryan dwellers of the 
peninsula with the invading and Semitic races of 
Arabia settled along the whole length of the northern 
coast of Africa. ‘The result of this cross-breeding 
with the Saracen is that the Spaniard of to-day testi- 
fies in his person not only to the physical disposition 
resulting from such an intermixture of blood, but 
also to the moral and intellectual effects. 

The uncompromising religious spirit which pre- 
dominates among the Mussulmans of Arabian blood 
is met with in the Spaniard of to-day, who is as 
impervious to modern doctrine as the Mussulman 
isto Christianity. ‘The nineteenth-century Spaniard 
retains that gravity which is an inheritance from 
his Mussulman ancestors, as well as that indifference 
to bloodshed, that sobriety and abstention from 
alcoholic liquors, all of which are characteristics of 
the Mohammedan. Like to the Mohammedan, 


the Spaniard does not blaspheme, but like him, too, 
he is very free of speech. The Spaniard is valiant, 
hot in fight, strong as an Arab in adversity—for 
though his religious creed forbids him to believe in 
fatalism, he is yet an unconscious fatalist, and this 





explains in great part that so-called laziness for 
which the northerner so often blames him. 

The Arab blood also reveals itself in intellectual 
tendencies. Thus the Arabs have given to the 
world delightful storytellers. It is they who created 
romance. ‘To this influence perhaps may be traced 
the great novel of the sixteenth century, which is 
of Spanish origin—that is to say, “ Don Quixote,” 
that work which remains a model unsurpassed. 

The Arab is eloquent more by language than by 
art ; and it is remarkable that Spain, and those 
nations of Spanish blood and language that flourish 
on the other side of the Atlantic, have all produced 
excellent forensic and political orators. Castelar is 
held by universal consent to be one of the greatest 
of modern speakers, and he is not alone in power. 
It is rare to meet in the Spanish Cortes in Mexico, 
and in the republics of South America, a man of 
average culture who does not talk with eloquence 
and strength. On the very school benches oratory 
reveals itself. But in the same manner that the 
Mohammedan world, excepting the writer of the 
Koran, has never produced metaphysical philoso- 
phers, so Spain, dominated by the special form of 
an excessively ritualistic Catholicism, has produced 
few of those great and powerful “ heretics” and 
intellectual rebels of which Italy, France, Germany, 
England, and Russia have furnished so many 
examples. Yet, for all this, the nation has a great 
present importance—more than is commonly under- 
stood—and a still greater vé/e to play in the future. 

Because we hear little of it in. the European 
concert we are too apt rashly to suppose that Spain 
is dead. This is a mistake. She is gathering and 
34 
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concentrating her strength. Before all things we 
must bear the fact well in mind that the Spanish 
language is spoken without the least grammatical 
variation both in Europe and in the greater part 
of insular and central America, and in the whole 
of South America, except Brazil. Further, the 
Jews of the East employ the Spanish tongue to a 
large extent in their ritual, and have invested it 
with a kind of sacred character. In the Philippines 
it is the official tongue. It is in general use in 
Oran, and it is even employed in parts of the king- 
dom of Italy, such as the north-west coast of 
Sardinia, where the Catalonian dialect is spoken, 
resembling very closely that of Barcelona. Hence, 


SPANISH MULETEERS. 


while Spain has lost much of her political im- 
portance, for various and well-known reasons, she 
yet retainS a literary preponderance. Spanish, 
together with English and French, is one of the three 
European languages which can be called universal. 

This nation, which is at one and the same time 
both new and old, has its own peculiar good and 
bad qualities, and is as slow to imitate the vices of 
its neighbours as reluctant to follow their lead in 
copying their virtues. Spain is not densely popu- 
lated. It owns about 17,329,000 souls spread over 
196,000 square miles ; that is to say, the number of 
inhabitants per square mile is about one-third of that 
of Great Britain. It is true the country is very 
mountainous, so that many of the “miles stand on 
end,” as Rudyard Kipling picturesquely expresses 
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it. True also, that at the beginning of this century 
it was decimated by wars, and that, further, it has 
furnished America with a large supply of emigrants, 
and also that a large proportion of both sexes 
dedicate their lives to a monastic calling. These 
four considerations easily explain the thinness of the 
population. Of these more than two-thirds are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. The inhabitants of 
Spain, all but 34,000, belong to the Roman Catholic 
faith. Of these exceptions 6,654 are Protestants, 
who are not always Spaniards by birth. They 
are, many of them, English or Germans settled in 
Spain on account of business. A large number of 
Jews, converted by force, live in the Balearic Islands 
and form a group apart, keeping 
the physical and moral charac- 
teristics of the people of Israel, 
while practising the Roman Ca- 
tholic rites. Still they are only 
Cristianos nuevos, not yet recog- 
nised as equals by their fellow- 
citizens. 


HOME AND FOREIGN 
EMIGRATION. 


In spite of her scanty popula- 
tion, Spain furnishes an example 
of both home and foreign emi- 
gration. The Basque Spaniards, 
like their French brethren, are 
much given to roam, and gener- 
ally choose as their destination 
the Rio de la Plata, where they 
are much esteemed and sought 
after, being strong, economical, 
and prudent. The foreign emi- 
gration has become so great as 
seriously to threaten the exist- 
ence of the language and the 
ancient customs of the mys- 
terious people of Esqualdanac, 
that subject of such research to 
philologists. The home emi- 
gration is that which from the 
mountains of Asturia and Galicia 
pours into the cities, much in 
the same way and degree as the 
Swiss go to the Lombard plains 
and the mountaineers of Au- 
vergne to the great French cities. 
Further, there is also a tendency to emigrate towards 
Africa. Murcia and Valencia annually furnish a 
large quota of emigrants to Algiers and a lesser one 
to Tunis. Oran has practically become a Spanish 
town, nor do the French regret this, for the Spaniards 
of Oran are most useful for Algerian agriculture 
and industry. The Catalonian also emigrates, but 
under different circumstances. These emigrants 
carry away some capital and a great spirit of enter- 
prise, furnishing South America and the Spanish 
colonies with wholesale merchants and manufac- 
turers, 


THE LANDS AND THEIR PRODUCE, 


A country so vast as Spain, where very high 
mountains alternate with deep valleys and ex- 
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SPAIN. 


PEASANTS OF MURCIA. 


tensive plains, where in the north is felt the cold of 


the centre of Europe, while in the south the heat 
of Africa prevails, obviously cannot have a uniform 
agricultural system. Asa rule, the land has not 
been much subdivided ; it is still in great part 
in the hands of the large proprietors. ‘The Spanish 
aristocracy are still potent lords, whom even suc- 
cessive revolutions have not impoverished. A 
portion of the land has become public property 
through subdivision of certain properties which 
at one time belonged to the clergy, and which 
were confiscated to meet national needs. Nor 
is this surprising. Ultra-Catholic Spain, ad antiguo, 
ever considered the property of the clergy as 
good grapes for parched throats.>So much so, 
that, in order to pay the expenses of the wars in 
Granada, even Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic 
confiscated the goods of the Church. Since that 
day all the governments that have succeeded each 
other in Spain have not hesitated to imitate that 
great and august couple. However, the eccle- 
siastical treasury has always known how to recoup 
itself by making new accumulations. 

The agricultural régime of the south is that 
required by the climate, and by the great works 
constructed at one time by the Arabs, and since 
maintained by the Christians. Murcia, Andalusia, 
Valencia, and, up to a certain point, parts of Cata- 
lonia, enjoy by the sea a good climate and good 
irrigation. There is not, perhaps, a region in 
Europe which, for fertility, equals what is called 
the Huerta de Valencia. Rich also are Murcia 


and Andalusia, but always inferior to Valencia. j 
he railroad facilities have tended during these { 


last years to raise the value of their products, which 
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before were reserved for home consumption. The 
competition of Spain with Italy in the wine market 
and in that of oranges, raisins, tomatoes, and such 
like fruits, is ruinous to the latter. The same may 
be said of the Spanish oil trade, which is extending 
fast, to the detriment of Provence and Liguria. 
However, agriculture has of late gone through a 
great crisisin Spain. The cultivation of vines has 
been carried to excess, while that of grain has been 
neglected. The Spaniards were induced to this 
step by the belief that the appearance of the phyl- 
loxera in France would be permanent. 
The Spaniards, like the Italians, did 
not believe that France would recover 
from the devastation of this plague, 
and hence embarked too blindly in 
viticulture, until one day they found 
that they produced more than was 
demanded by the markets. 

Spain spends over a million a year on 
imported wheat. The Atlantic coast- 
board of the Alpine parts offers few 
agricultural resources. ‘The land is 
poor, reckless afforestation has brought 
with it its inevitable and pernicious 
fruits, and there are regions which are 
daily becoming poorer and poorer even 
in trees, which are being extensively 
cut down to provide the enormous 
supply of charcoal which no Spanish 
cook can do without. There is little 
money in the country, and the transfer 

of property specially requires that cash should be 
abundant. Hence Spanish ground does not pass 
readily from hand to hand. 
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STREET IN VALENCIA, 


Some 45 per cent. of the land 
is uncultivated, and agriculture 
on the whole is in a primitive 
state. The soil is lightly fur- 
rowed with the old wooden 
ploughshare, which seems to 
have come down from pre- 
Roman times. The corn is 
carried on creaking bullock- 
carts, thrown on a floor of hard 
earth, and the sheaves are not 
thrashed, but trodden under 
foot by the brood-mares that 
are trotted round and round, 
as if in a circus, by a driver 
with a long whip. ‘This is the 
only work the yegvas, or brood- 
mares, have to do throughout 
the year ; and when the corn 
has been sufficiently trodden 
out it is winnowed in the open 
by being thrown up with shovels 
into the air for the chaff and 
broken straw to drift away. 
This straw and chaff go to feed 
the cattle ; the grain is gathered 
into sacks and loaded on to 
donkeys, of which strings of 
as many as fifty at a time may 
be met with journeying towards 
the towns. The men on the 
farms are not as a rule em- 
ployed permanently, but are 
mere day-labourers taken on 
as required from the groups 
that lounge about the plaza of 
the nearest town, the hiring 
being done every morning. A 
day’s work in a Spanish vine- 
yard is paid for at the rate of 
about half a crown, with oil 
and vinegar in addition; a 
day’s work in a Spanish corn- 
field is worth about tenpence, 
with a free gift of bread and 
oil. It costs the Spaniard little 
for drink ; he is the greatest 
water-drinker in Europe. He 
will never sleep in the country 
if there is a town within a few 
miles of him. Even the farm 
manager will go to and from 
and his work to his town house, 
the farmer himself—that is, 
the titular farmer to whom the 
land belongs—will seldom go 
near his property, but takes his 
ease delightfully in the town, 
content to live on the profits his 
manager provides. If absen- 
teeism is the curse of Ireland, it 
can be truly said that it is ten 
times more the curse of Spain. 


SPANISH INDUSTRIES. 


Spain belongs to that cate- 
gory of nations whose finances 
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are always ailing. It is true that in Spain the 
disease is chronic, and the people have as it 
were got used to it. Still the kingdom of Spain 
possesses some large centres of textile manufactures 
and a great number of metallurgic industries. The 
headquarters of the textile fabrics are at Barcelona, 
that of the other industry at Bilbao. Hence we 
may see that Spanish industry, in the modern sense 
of the word, is limited to an irregular rectangle, 
the four sides of which are the Pyrenees, the Ebro, 
the Mediterranean, and the Bay of Biscay, having 
three water and one mountain frontiers. The 
difference that exists between its two industries 
consists in this: the weavers of Catalonia work 
with their own capital, and their labour is abso- 
lutely indigenous, while the ironworks and mines 
of the Basque countries depend in great part upon 
English capital. The development of the iron 
trade has greatly extended, and has helped im- 
mensely to pacify the Basque countries, where 
Carlism and Carlists are no longer talked of, much 
to the sorrow of the Pretender, but much to the 
advantage of Spanish internal peace. 


GROWTH OF BILBAO. 


It is well worth while to give some particulars 
concerning the port of Bilbao, which was prac- 
tically unknown a few years ago. It has now 
acquired so much importance that, as far back as 
1885, some 4,103 ships entered its harbour, of 
which 1,695 were English, bearing a freightage of 
two and a half million tons, of which 1,760,000 
were carried in English bottoms. One million 
tons of coals, coming from England, Antwerp, and 
Rotterdam, were unloaded in that port, the price 
of each ton being about 13s. The English export 
from Bilbao about 1,645,000 tons, but the sum 
total of the production is double ; and, besides this, 
there exist five local companies that produce iron 
in bars, steel, and pieces for fusion to order. The 
sum-total of the products between iron already 
fused or forged amounts to one hundred thousand 
tons. It is evident that, in a land so favoured by 
nature, the ship-building industry should flourish ; 
and, in fact, Bilbao owns to-day a splendid dock- 
yard, where for the royal as well as for the mer- 
cantile navy, steam vessels are built at remunerative 
prices. The iron mines are found in the moun- 
tains that back the city of Bilbao, while others are 
on the Riviera that takes its name from the city. 
Around the five chief metallurgic companies have 
risen numerous small foundries, so that the district 
has become completely permeated with industrial 
life. This fact cannot fail to have an extraordinary 
influence on the future of the Spanish nation. 

As regards Bilbao, prosperity and work have 
continued to increase since 1885. The importa- 
tion of coke has diminished since Bilbao has learnt 
to furnish its own market with charcoal. The 
exportation of iron has increased. The population 
of Biscay has grown 20 per cent. in a period of 
ten years, while Bilbao and the mineral districts 
around it have doubled their population. Bilbao 
counts to-day 54,000 souls, nor are the citizens 
content to rest satisfied with what has been done. 
In the Asturias and in Valencia it has been dis- 


covered that the soil is carboniferous, and it is 
hoped that the working of these mines will render 
some 400,000 tons of combustible matter. A 
narrow-gauge railway has already been built to 
unite the mineral districts with the city of Bilbao. 


CARLISM. 


And here a word may be said about Carlism— 
that is, the native legitimate faction which has 
brought so much misery upon the Iberian penin- 
sula. The partisans of Don Carlos and of the 
present Pretender—also called Don Carlos—have 
always made the Basque provinces their basis ot 
operations ; and, indeed, these rude mountaineers 
listened willingly to the exhortations of their priests 
and great lords. Armed with wretched guns and 
much goodwill, they too often responded gladly to 
their appeals, and formed the army of the legitimate 
king. But now that a stream of continual work 
has penetrated into the country, now that the moun- 
tains harbour industrious miners and labourers in 
lieu of ignorant shepherds and peasants, Carlism 
no longer finds a ready echo. Work has killed con- 
spiracy. It is unlikely that Spain will ever again 





THE ALAMBRA 
AS SEEN FROM THE DARRO VALLEY. 


see the dark days of civil war, at least as pro- 
voked by Carlism, for it can raise its standard no- 
where else save in that part of the country tradition- 
ally faithful to the legitimate party. 











NEUROPTERA. 


TE come next to the other of the most ancient 
orders, the europtera, or “nerve wings,” as 
the name implies, from the resemblance of the 

minute network of veining which covers the wings to 
the network of nerves in an animal’s body. So far as 
known fossils go, this order is not quite so ancient 
as the Orthoptera ; but we find it in the Devonian 
system, and the anomalies and contradictions 
which have puzzled modern entomologists, and 
compelled them to break up and separate the 
order as understood by the older authorities, are 
undoubtedly signs of a very ancient type. It is 
remarkable and suggestive, and quite in accordance 
with what has already been said, that those 
naturalists who take out of this order genera 
formerly included in it, place them mostly in the 
Orthoptera. The principal insects thus treated 
are the dragon-flies, stone-flies, and May-flies ; 
and the grounds on which they are placed amongst 
Orthoptera (under the title of pseudo-neuroptera) 
are that the metamorphosis is not quite complete, 
the pupa not being quiescent, and that the mouth 
is of a slightly more ancient and orthopterous type. 
From the point of view here taken, the classification 
itself is not material : the veasons for doubt, on the 
contrary, are very much so, as already shown. Not 
only have many of these Neuroptera near relation- 
ship to the Orthoptera, and still more so when the 
clear-winged or neuropterous character of ancient 
fossil Orthoptera is borne in mind ; but through 
some or other of the genera, this order seems to 
have affinities to most of the other and more 
recent orders also. 

As an example of the more orthopterous type, 
take the beautiful “ demoiselle ” dragon-fly (fig. 8). 








FIG. 8.—AGRION PUELLA. 


In this wing, radiation of the veining can be clearly 
traced. ‘The radiating veins are not so straight as 
in the locust, but otherwise the pattern has much 


THE WINGS OF 
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of the same character. In some of the larger 
dragon-flies it is less marked ; fig. 9 represents a 
wing of this kind, drawn twice the natural size in 
order to represent more adequately the exquisite 
system of network with which it is covered, and 
which it can be seen has much less of straight 
longitudinal veining. In the beautiful ephemeride 
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FIG. 9.— WING OF DRAGON-FLY (x2). 


or day-flies the radiation of the veining is very 
strongly marked indeed ; in these latter, on the 
other hand, the fore-wings are very largely developed 
while the hinder wings are very small, almosi 
dwarfed—a slight approach in this respect to the 
Diptera we shall meet with later on. 

Turning now to an undoubted member of the 
Neuroptera, the beautiful lacewing-fly, shown in 
fig. 10, the straight 
orthopterous radiating 
veins have disappeared, 
to be replaced by quite 
another pattern. Using 
a magnifying-glass on 
the real insect, it can 
be seen that the veins FIG. 10,—LACEWING-PLY. 
or nervures are fur- 
nished with delicate hairs. This is one of the most 
beautiful wings known, what necessarily appear as 
black lines in our figure being so exquisitely fine 
and delicate, as to be nearly invisible without a 
magnifier. 

A few other examples of this order are worth look- 
ing at for various reasons. Fig. 11 isa species of the 
genus called Wemoptera or “ thread-wings,” because 
while the fore-wings are broader than usual, the 
hinder wings are compressed and lengthened into 
long narrow straps like balancers. This curious 
and highly “specialised” wing reminds us again 
somewhat of what we shall find in the Diféera. 
One might, too, almost think the insect was some 
kind of butterfly ; and indeed the Nemoptera do 
fly about in the sunshine, in the warmer countries 
of our world. 

Another marked departure from the ordinary 
type of the family may be noted, as an example of 
the strangeness such “ aberrant” forms sometimes 
display. The family of scorpion-flies (Panorpida) 
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has usually very pretty neuropterous wings. It is 
otherwise particularly marked by the head being 
prolonged into a long beak, at the end of which 


FIG. 1I1.—NEMOPTERA COA. 


the mouth organs are placed ; the whole head in 
profile presenting a ridiculous likeness to that of a 
horse. In the genus Boreus, however, belonging to 
this family un- 
mistakably, as 
denoted by the 
head, the wings 
have become 
utterly useless, 
the female only 
possessing the 
barest _—rudi- 
ments, while the 
male (fig. 12) 
has them only 
in an aborted 
claw-like form, also useless for flying. In com- 
pensation the legs are long and powerful, and the 
insect leaps so vigorously as to be almost taken for 
a cricket. 
_A very large group, the caddis-flies, are some- 
times separated from the Neuroptera and made 
into another order 
by themselves under 
the name of 777- 
choptera or “hairy 
wings,” because the 
wings are more or 
less covered with 
hairs. The general 
resemblance to a 
moth can easily be 
seen in the figure, 
but the hairs are so 
delicate that any representation of them would 
appear grossly exaggerated. These hairy-winged 
caddis-flies, whether they belong to the Neuroptera 
or not, in either case link the order very closely 
to the moths, and the mouth organs have only 
rudiments of mandibles or biting jaws. Some of 
the moths are beyond doubt very near relations to 
them ; so near that one caddis-fly was actually 
classed as a moth for years, and one or two moths 
have also been taken for caddis-flies. 

One more example, the Sfa/is or alder-fly, is 
mentioned partly because it has fewer and more 
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BOREUS HIEMALIS (MALE). 


FIG. 12.- 


FIG. 13.—CADDIS-FLY. 


massive veins in its wings than any other of the 
Neuroptera ; but chiefly because it. will illustrate 
that great law of associated variation, to which 
reference has been repeatedly made. There are 
but two species of Sialis found in Europe—S. 
lutaria, which is common, and 5S. fu/iginosa, which 
is scarce, and in England very rare. The two are 
perfectly distinct, the really important characters 
being most marked differences in certain abdominal 
organs. These are not, however, easily observed 
by other than skilled authorities. But it has been 
pointed out by Mr. R. McLachlan, r.r.s., that there 
is a perfectly obvious and simple means of distinc- 
tion between the two in a little cross-vein, marked 
a on the. diagram of their respective fore-wings 
given in fig. 14. Minor differences in veining, as 
seen about the tips of these two wings, are frequent 
and only occasional ; but in one wing this little 
cross-vein @ is near the fork of the two longitudinal 
veins beneath it ; in the other it is much farther 
from this fork. This difference is marked and 
pretty constant,' and the first-mentioned position, 
near the fork, marks the common 5S. /ééaria, 


S. lutaria S fuliginosa 


FIG. 14.—WINGS OF SIALID&, 


whereas the vein in the other position denotes that 
the specimen is the rare .S. fu/iginosa. 

Now it must be sadly and frankly admitted 
that an average entomologist requires very little 
provocation to create a “new species.” It may 
almost be said to be his darling ambition. Brown, 
for instance, who is a small man in the entomologi- 
cal world, is wrapped up in the genus 4éracadaéra, 
which has been fully treated of by Robinson, who 
is a very great man indeed. Some day he goes out 
and catches a fine species ; but on examining it 
he finds on the end of the abdomen, or wi.at the 
ignorant public would call the “ tail,” a spot quite 
different from the spot Robinson has described 
from Ais specimen’s tail. He looks the matter up 
further, and there is no possible doubt about it. 
Greatly rejoicing, he oils his hair and goes down 
to the next monthly meeting of his local society, 
and with a conscious smile “ describes ” his fortunate 
capture. Next month, very possibly, the “new 
species ” may be illustrated or described in print as 
Abracadabra Brownii ; and, if so, he is a made 
man. His society is proud of him, basking in the 
reflected glory he has shed upon it; for weeks 
his wife and family have reason to bless the day, 


1 “Monograph on British Neuroptera Planipennia,” in Tr 
Ent. Soc., London, 1868, from which the two diagrams are 
copied. Since the paragraph was written, Mr. McLachlan in- 
forms me that he has discovered since the above date that the 
difference in veining here noticed is not so absolutely constant 
as he once supposed. This, however, in no way invalidates 
the illustrative use here made of it; indeed, in one sense the 
illustration is emphasised, as giving at all events the uswa/ 
most evident sign, in a detail not even absolutely reliable. 1 
think myself, however, the species being so alike, there may be 
some probability that the uniformity of the wing-mark has been 
in exceptional cases affected by hybridisation between specimens 
of the rare and the commoner species. 
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he feels so happy and important ; and nobody is 
a penny the worse, except perhaps that students 
have to learn and recollect in future, that there is 
an A. Brownii as well as the old A. Rodinsonit. 
That may be a pity or not ; “it depends,” as people 
say, upon how much real distinction there is be- 
tween the two ; but our own present point is this : 
Taking our two wings of Sad's, not the most in- 
veterate species-maker would dream of making a 
species out of the difference in that one little vein, 
if it stood alone. Lut it does not stand alone : there 


THE WINGS OF INSECTS. 





are other differences which accompany it, in far 
more important points, though not so obvious as 
this ; and so real differences, be they or be they not 
important enough to distinguish a species, may have 
their most evident sign in some almost absurdly 
small variation in the wings. 

This must suffice for the two most ancient orders. 
In our next we will consider more recent 
developments, taking first those orders which have 
continued, or carried still farther, the feature of 
more leathery or horny fore-wings. 





A LONDON 


T is easy to poetise about sunrise and sunset, 
for they are always beautiful. Even when 
they come by stealth in a shroud of greyness 

and lacking their visible pomp of folded crimson 
and gold, they still keep a beauty of inward mean- 
ing about them. They are the rhymes of nature’s 
poem—the spring and autumn of the day—magic, 
elf-haunted borderlands, inspiring poetry and heroic 
deeds. They hint at solemn matters--at birth and 
death, and the inevitable lapse of days. They are 
moments when it is easy to see Time hurrying and 
the earth spinning. They are moments, but 
eternal ; they never cease round the world ; there 
is always sunrise somewhere ; the stillness and the 
flush do not vanish, but only pass on a few miles 
westward. 

Away from the fields, in London, where every 
tree has the melancholy air of an exotic, and the 
birds have contracted town manners, the sky is the 
only place where nature retains a firm and spacious 
footing. In spite of smoke and fog and narrow 
streets, we may still see much of the great work 
that goes on overhead—the sun moving Across the 
sky, the stars shining, the clouds gathering and 
dissolving, the moon waxing and waning. The 
smoke from a million chimneys only imparts a 
deeper glow to the sunset; the London dawn, 
from spring to autumn, shines through a purer, 
sweeter atmosphere than the late-rising Londoner 
may credit ; while the very incongruity, the con- 
trast between the resplendence above and the 
sordid dulness it illuminates below, is not without 
its peculiar charm. 

At sunrise on some July morning you are 
awakened by the pattering of a brisk shower on 
the tiles. The heat within is stifling, so after 
lying for a few minutes you rise and open the 
window—and gaze upon an enchanted world. 
You scarcely recognise the old familiar prospect of 
suburban roofs and chimneys and back yards ; a 
transforming spell is on them all, and they wear a 
new and unimagined aspect. You hold your 
breath and wonder. What spirit of wild loveliness 


has crept up under cover of night into the for- 





DAWN. 


bidden regions of the town, and settled on this 
mean spot ? The rain is ceasing, but a thin white 
mist is in the air ; and from below steams up the 
odour of moist earth, an odour at once sweet and 
pungent, and so intense that for a moment it is a 
pain to breathe it. The wind that has brought the 
rain still lingers, and stirs with an uncertain, failing 
breath the tops of the poplars, which reel slightly 
to and fro, as if dizzy with the great joy of the 
morning. And behind the poplars in the north- 
east is a grey cloud edged with ruddy gold ; and 
as you look the rim of the ascending sun leaps up 
out of the cloud, and instantly, everywhere, among 
the wet leaves, on the fences and tree-trunks, red 
glimmering fires appear. The cloud sinks as the 
sun rises, and in an inconceivably brief time the 
full orb hangs there unencumbered in colour like 
a mass of molten metal, its globular shape 
curiously apparent in the misty air. It is not 
the flat disc one sees at sunset, but distinctly 
a sphere, and seemingly so close at hand that your 
imagination easily goes a voyage round it, as it 
floats in vacancy over some meadow not far 
distant ; and you think you hear the last faint 
echoes of a delicate music which lately ushered its 
arrival out of darkness. 

How wonderful it all is! Even the trivial 
chatter of the sparrows on the tiles has a strange 
unaccustomed tone, at once near and far away, 
like voices heard in the intervals of sleep. A 
cock crows in the distance, and is answered by 
another so remote as to be almost inaudible ; then 
a third close at hand replies with startling lustiness. 
Immediately, as if they have been waiting for this 
signal, the pigeons that nest in the church spire 
hard by launch from their roost with a quick loud 
flapping of wings, and beat a swift flight north- 
wards. You have scarcely time to observe them 
when they are already specks in the distance. 

And now, lest the spell be dissolved with too 
long gazing, you leave the window. You fall 
asleep again, and the memory of these few 
moments remains for ever unsullied and apart, like 
a vision in a dream, fenced about with slumber. 
c. L. 
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“And where did you spend your 
holiday, Mary?” asked the mistress of 
the maid who had petitioned for a “day off.” 
Mary looked an exceedingly shamefaced young 
person as she confessed that she had passed the 
coveted hours of idleness in bed! Yet was she 
not wise in her generation? If more holidays 
were spent, if not in bed, at least in peaceful pas- 
sivity and repose of mind and body, there would 
be fewer shattered nerves for the doctors to mend. 
Ours is pre-eminently an age when to be ever a- 
doing is counted a virtue to strive for. We geta 
start of the lazy world by cutting short the hours 
of sleep ; we snatch at our pleasures and our toil 
alike, as a starving man gulps his food, regardless 
of the indigestion to follow—the twelve hours of 
the day are made to hold the work of twenty- 
four. And what do we gain by it? We find time 
to do everything but to think. The excellent 
graces of meditation and rumination, that chewing 
of the cud of thought, that leisurely “ fine-shaping, 
turning and filing” to which the world owes its 
noblest inspirations—how are they possible in the 
restless bustle of ceaseless doing? Our minds 
crave rest ; we should shape them after Carlyle’s 
bucket ; we should let them lie passive awhile, that 
new ideas may be pumped in. A “day off” now 
and then, a lie-a-bed day, if used to good purpose, 
how much should we gain by it! Time not only to 
think, but to encourage thought, to entertain it 
when it visits us instead of hustling it forth with 
never an invitation to sit down, in order that we 
may save five minutes more to run upon some 
fussing errand and plume ourselves upon our vir- 
tuous activity. —K. 


A Day Off. 


I fancy that connoisseurs receive 
impressions from music greatly de- 
pending on their own mood when 
they first hear it, and ordinary hearers either such 
impression or such others as they have been led 


On Suggestive 
Art. 








to expect. In music or any other art the artist I 
think triumphs when he is able to suggest more 
than he can define. He should be like the strong 
bow which sends every arrow as far as that arrow 
can go—or rather his art is the bow, his audience 
the arrows, he the archer.—J. M. S. M. 


, It is strange to think in what a narrow 

A Narrow - - . 
World. world most of us are living. The engi- 
neer, the botanist, the artist, the anti- 
quarian, the physician, see life under aspects so 
different that the absorbing interest felt in his pursuit 
by any one of them is scarcely understood by the 
others. Dr. Johnson laughed not unreasonably at 
the foolish fellow who called himself “the great 
Twalmley” because he had invented a kind of 
box-iron for smoothing linen. So absurd an 
estimate betrayed an entire lack of culture, but 
every man devoted to a special pursuit is in danger 
of thinking that the distinction associated with it 
is more highly to be valued than any other. A 
painter appreciates and perhaps envies the reputa- 
tion of a brother artist, while he has only the 
faintest perception of what a distinguished naturalist 
may have done to merit the honour he receives. 
Literature itself, though wider in its range than 
some pursuits, has but a restricted power. By a 
vast mass of the people the men whom critics 
honour are totally unknown. No book-lover will 
dream of making literary allusions in a company of 
merchants, no poet will air his fancies in the sooiety 
of betting-men. Considering, then, how little most 
of us know, and how little the best of us are known, 
to be proud of one’s achievements not only shows a 
lack of modesty but also of common sense.—J. D. 


_ _. J] havenoother rule,” said Rousseau, 
Rousseau's “} dated tadoe of wi T read 
Test of Books. 9y which to ju ge of Ww vat read, 
than that of consulting the disposition 

in which I rise up from my book ; nor can I well 











conceive what sort of merit any piece has to boast, 
the reading of which leaves no benevolent im- 
pression behind it, nor stimulates the reader to 
anything that is virtuous or good.” 

This is an excellent standard for us to apply to 
the much-discussed “realistic” novels of to-day. 
Granted that a study of delicate and grave moral 
problems comes within the scope of legitimate 
art: granted that we must not shirk the darkest 
shadows in the picture so long as it is a true tran- 
script of life: granted that we must first know evil 
—well, though not familiarly—before we can judge 
or assail it; the crucial question then is: “ Does 
this or that book depict evil in such a way as to 
make us shrink from it more sensitively, and feel 
the guilt and shame of wrong-doing more deeply 
than we did before? Does it fill us with indigna- 
tion towards the deceiver, pity towards the erring, 
sympathy towards the sufferer, admiration for the 
faithful and strong? Does it send us back to our 
own lives with a clearer perception of duty, a re- 
kindled zeal for the world’s best welfare, and a 
larger love of humankind? Or does it, on the 
other hand, depress us with a sense of the useless- 
ness of struggle, the tyranny of circumstance, th 
blind wantonness of fate? Does it make good 
seem unattainable or foolish, and at the same time 
throw over evil a veil of subtle and insidious 
charm?” According to the yea or nay of these 
matters does the book then stand or fall. ‘The 
picture may be ¢rwe in all particulars ; but Truth is 
not our final aim. Ze is what we are striving for, 
and Truth is only a means to our end.—E. w. 


As I gaze on that great tree, with 
its clean-cut stem, with its branches 
spreading wide on every side, with its numberless 
twigs, that each bears gracefully its own green leaf, 
I can learn the lesson of its life. There it has 
stood year after year ; through the cold of the long 
winter's night ; through the hot sun of the summer 
days ; through the boisterous winds, that agitate its 
quiet peace ; in the autumn to shake off gently its 
leaves, that it may gather strength to put forth in 
the spring-tide its wealth of gold. There it has 
stood through many generations of men, in its own 
corner of the world’s life, doing the work ap- 
pointed for it, without complaint, fuss, or changing 
mood.—H. B. M. B. 


A Great Tree. 


If you are of some slight help to one 
living soul in any lonely corner of the 
universe, you are one of the fit, and can live. 
Cease to be this, and undeviating law will, without 
mercy, stamp you out, as being no longer of any 
value to the high purpose of earthly life.—H. B. M. B. 


The Fit. 


Were Mr. Andrew Lang about to 
issue a new series of “ Letters to Dead 
Authors,” I should be inclined to ask 
him to enclose under cover a line or two to the 
shade of a certain William Makepeace Thackeray 


A“ Letter toa 
Dead Author.” 
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in regard to a passage which I came across recently 
in re-reading “ The Virginians.” “I presume that 
he who casts his eye upon the present page,” writes 
the great novelist, “is the most gentle of readers. 
Gentleman, as you unquestionably are, then, my 
dear sir, have you not marked in your dealings 
with the people who are no gentlemen, that you 
offend them, not knowing the how or the why? 
So the man who is no gentleman offends you in a 
thousand ways of which the poor creature has no 
idea himself. He does or says something which 
provokes your scorn. He perceives that scorn 
(being always on the watch, and uneasy about 
himself, his manner, and his behaviour), and he 
rages. You speak to him naturally, and he fancies 
still you are sneering at him. You have indiffe- 
rence towards him, but he hates you, and hates you 
the worse that you don’t care.” 

Thackeray always wrote, as has been said, “in 
the gentlemanly interest,” but he struck a false note 
here. The true gentleman can set at ease even the 
“ poor creature” who is none, and would be the 
last man in the world to feel, or, at all events, to 
manifest his “scorn.” One is inclined to wonder 
that, instead of speaking these words in his own 
person, Thackeray did not put them into the mouth 
of Mr. Arthur Pendennis, who is sometimes a wee 
bit ofa prig. For all his fine friends, Mr. Pendennis 
can never forget his “apothecary father,” and, 
gentleman as he is in some respects, is too conscious 
of the fact to bea faultless one. Self-consciousness 
of this order, however manifested, is an indication of 
under-breeding ; and the man who knows his claim 
to the title of “gentleman” to be beyond dispute does 
not “mouth” the word so often as Mr. Pendennis, 
but like Shakespeare’s Jacques “gives heaven 
thanks and makes no boast.”—c. K. 


Written 2 the ages of superstition (and faith) 
Charms. People used to carry about on their 
person small pieces of paper on 
which were written charms to protect the wearer 
against illness, or ill-luck, or the evil eye generally. 
I had thought the practice obsolete, in England at 
least, until I observed the marvellous efficacy for 
these ends of a writing I have carried about in my 
pocket for the last week. It was sent to me bya 
friend, all unconscious of the use to which I should 
put it, and is neither more nor less than an ordinary 
letter, in which he happens for once to express his 
faith in me and my motives, and puts into words 
his affectionate esteem for myself, with an explici- 
tude friendship as a rule leaves to be taken for 
granted. A glance at these magic characters, 
these few little black ink symbols, makes me 
invulnerable to all attacks of doubt and depres- 
sion, gives me double strength and a stout heart 
for repugnant duty, and cheery confidence in dis- 
couragement. Who shall laugh at the efficacy of 
a written charm after this?—j. M. s. M. 


Beauty does not depend altogether 
upon the mere mould in which the 
features are cast, any more than the moon depends 
for splendour upon the dapplings which diversify 


True Beauty. 























her surface. That which changes the moon’s 
cloudy crescent into a carven arch of pure and pearly 
beauty, and brings out all the marblings on her 
surface into shining silver, is the white, warm light 
of the sun ; and without the outshining light of a 
pure and peaceful spirit no human countenance 
can be perfectly beautiful.—c. k. 


e In the search for sensuous beauty 

oensuous . a 

Beauty. there is no repose. It is soul- 
beauty only which can satisfy the 

human soul.—c. kK. 


It is upon character, far more than 
upon intellect, that we depend for 
success in life.—c. K. 


Character. 


We are not to demand that the poet 
shall be exempt from human fault and 
imperfection ; we are not to expect that he shall 
never trip and fall, as all sons of Adam—be they 
poets or ploughmen, or as in the case of Robert 
Burns both—must inevitably do. But we inexorably 
demand that the prevailing aim of the poet’s life 
be to order his living after his high visions ; and 
provided that he live and work with such aim, his 
slips and stumblings shall in no way affect the truth 
of his teaching, and shall be no business of ours, 
except as affording us hope and encouragement 
under our own failures.—c. K. 


Poets. 


Lu The egotism that leads an author to 
iterary . . ‘ 
Egotism. | Unburden himself in print, so far from 
being always due to conceit, may be 
the happiest of inspirations. There is a vicious 
curiosity that craves to know every trifling incident 
about the men and women who adorn or disgrace 
society, and which would gladly place every public 
character in a glass house while living, and make 
a book of him when dead. There is also a healthy 
curiosity to know about the men who have written 
famous things, and to this a great author may 
minister in a way to give delight as unalloyed as it 
is reasonable. When Montaigne discourses about 
himself, when Scott records his daily doings and 
thoughts in his delightful “ Journal,” when Z/ia’s 
incomparable essays reveal the humours of their 
author, the reader acknowledges no slight debt 
to these writers for their confidences. Who does 
not delight in the frank and unconscious egotism 
of Cowper’s letters and of Southey’s? Who is not 
attracted by Mr. Ruskin’srevelations in “ Preeterita”? 
We owe, indeed, so much to what may be called the 
personal utterances of great authors that for the 
most part we love those best who have been the 
most communicative. It must be remembered, 
however, that the entire value of literary egotism 
depends upon the quality of the egotist. It does 
not interest us to know that Smith writes his sen- 
sational stories at midnight, or that Brown smokes 
a pipe before composing a sonnet.—J. D. 
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What are the This is a question upon which all 
Essentials of Occupants of pews as well as pulpits 
<i, Good have their own opinions. I should 
rmon ? ° 
say, to judge by results, that a good 
sermon is one that stimulates to fresh thought in 
the less familiar, and to fresh action in the more 
familiar matters of religion. Suggestions of things 
heavenly to think of, and things earthly to do, must 
be combined in a good sermon. 

As for the manner of it, let the preacher flee 
platitudes and time-worn phrases, using the sim- 
plest and most direct words. Let him above all 
refrain from a too exhaustive treatment of his 
subject. He is not in office to do his people’s 
thinking for them, but rather to put them on the 
track, and teach them to think things out for 
themselves.—J. M. S. M. 


; “The most foolish of all errors is for 
The Pursuit of : 
a Shadow, Clever young men to believe that they 
forfeit their originality in recognising 
a truth which has already been recognised by 
others.” 

Is not this the origin of much scepticism? 
There are clever young men and women who would 
probably have made excellent martyrs in times of 
religious persecution, but there is nothing indi- 
vidual, nothing inspiring, in unfettered belief shared 
by the multitude. So not a few of each generation 
are tempted to formulate a new creed, and in re- 
making their God, get ever farther from the divine 
pattern.— K. 


I have often wondered why the know- 
ledge and so-called culture of some 
people irritated me more than other 
people’s ignorance. At last I find that it is because 
they think other people’s thoughts, express other 
people’s opinions, hold no ideas on any matter 
for which they cannot cite several irreproachable 
authorities. Anyone, however ignorant, is of human 
interest if he thinks his own thoughts and expresses 
his own opinions. It is the difference between a 
living rose and a wax one.—A. P. G. 


The Superficial 
and Real. 


Perfect, unalloyed, unspotted happi- 
ness only comes to childlike natures 
who take God’s gifts and do not ask the price. 
There is another sort of happiness, possible only 
when battles have been fought and won. The 
scars remain, but then we know how to estimate 
the worth of the trophy we have borne off.—a. P. G. 


Happiness. 


To feel too big or too small is 
Judgment. €qually unnatural, and therefore harm- 
ful.—a. P. G. 


I come toa grassy bank, getting the 
warmth of the midday sun, and I 
stoop down to note the marvels of its 
life and infinite variety. I bow my head in silent 


On a Wayside 
an 
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awe before the mystery of its life. I lie amidst 
its wonders to listen and to think. ‘There is an 
absence of jarring noises, but the air is full of 
music, rhythmical and deep ; the low buzzing of 
gnats in concert ; the flies as they fly round and 
round each other, happy in their life because the 
sun is shining, and unconscious of aught else but 
to fill their appointed corner in the great world. 
The humble-bee with a great hum rushes past, 
intent on his day’s work. The notes of the chaffinch, 
the blackbird, the thrush, the sharp call of the 
tits, the soft coo of the wood-pigeon, the plaintive 
note of the pee-wit, the caw of the rooks—all join 
in the universal chorus of life. The panorama of 





A BLUE 


HERE are many slang dictionaries in the 
market to-day, and they are to be had at all 
prices, from ten guineas downwards. But 

undoubtedly the cheapest is that which has just 
been issued in the somewhat anomalous form of a 
Blue Book. The glossary of technical terms used 
in the evidence given before the Labour Com- 
mission, which the indefatigable Mr. Drage has 
now published, is really a dictionary of trade slang, 
and ought to be interesting to more persons than 
the economist. The average reader will find it 
full of surprises and new lights upon language. 

* Adam’s work,” for instance, has nothing to do 
with gardening, but is a special branch of cabinet- 
making. 

A “gardener,” as in the old riddle, is not a 
gardener, but is the same as a “whack,” which is 
an inexperienced driver of cabs. 

It will be good news to unskilful golfers that 
brassies “‘ are of some commercial value (5s. 62. to 
7s. a ton),” but one would like to know where 
they can be got at that rate. 

A “bolster” here has nothing to do with sleep, 
but is often made of spelter, and is the shoulder of 
a knife-blade. 

“Dogs” have “ears on the side of the head,” 
but no other canine characteristics, and “ donkey- 
men” is not at all a term of opprobrium. 

A “countess” who measures twenty inches by 
ten might seem a fitting mate for the late Count 
Poniatowski, that famous dwarf, until one learns 
that this is the designation of a particular kind of 
slate, marchionesses, princesses, and queens (which 
are also called rags) being other varieties. 

It givcs one a pleasant sense of the good fellow- 
ship of the artisan to learn that in his expressive 
language to “jolly” means to chaff, and it must 
never be forgotten that “jumdos are not retorts, 
but a new furnace used in gas-making.” “What 
song the sirens sang, or what name Achilles assumed 
when he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture.” 
But even Sir Thomas Browne might have con- 
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life passes before me, and I see it as a connected 
whole, carrying out the purpose appointed for it. 
I see no break, no ugly chasm. I see the life on 
the bank on which I lie to be the same in kind 
as that which pulses in fuller and more conscious 
measure in my own heart. I see it rising, rising 
by many and devious ways to more completeness. 
All things are full of sacredness, full of meaning, 
full of undeveloped life. I cannot restrain anything 
of the great freedom of life. ‘There was a time 
when I killed for the sake of killing, and called it 
sport. I should account myself a murderer if I 
did thatnow. The great solemnity of the universe 
lies in my heart.—H. B. M. B. 





SLANG. 


fessed himself beaten if he were asked to “ caiinch 
up” bricks, or to describe the exact taste of 
“fandangles ” and the uses of a “hobbling pilot.” 
The last phrase has nothing to do with the resur- 
rection of old river pilots on sticks and crutches 
alluded to by Mark Twain in his “ Life on the 
Mississippi.” 

Most of us know what is meant by the “ Game 
of Grab,” but it is not so obvious that a “ grab” is 
a self-acting bucket which fills itself with coals 
when lowered amongst them. 

“ Baff Saturday,” although not a festival of the 
Church, is well enough known to miners, who have 
worked it into a proverb, to the effect that the best 
wife is “one who's the same to you on Baff 
Saturday as on Pay Saturday.” 

“ Twear,” again, is a mystery that nothing shall 
tempt us to reveal. 

“Ullage” is used by the Witness as “a euphe- 
mism for theft ;” it applies to any deficiency in an 
article purchased. According to the erudite Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, the term w#//ages is also 
applied by waiters at public dinners to “ the small 
portions of wine or liquor left in glasses from which 
the main portion has been drunk.” If this is a 
recognised technical term of modern labour, it is 
just as well that Mr. Drage has included in his list 
many legal phrases, although he must have been, like 
Coleridge, “full of his fun” when he gravely 
observed that Law was “ not one of the industries 
inquired into by the Commission.” If it had been, 
what awful revelations of sweating might have been 
made ! 

Another profession which has some side light 
here thrown upon it is that of journalism. Ap- 
parently journalists must be careful how they call 
themselves either “ pressmen,” who are defined as 
“mechanics engaged in printing by the old hand 
presses,” or “‘ newspaper-men,” a term which “com- 
prises all those who are engaged in the case-room and 
reading-room of a newspaper.” Another apparently 
journalistic term, which is novel to us, is seét, 
which (says Mr. Drage) “consists of one scribbler 



























and one condenser.” 
reduced to its lowest terms, and can only apply to 
country newspapers. 

Many of the technical terms given here have a 
fine picturesque flavour about them. This is 
especially the case with those which relate to the 
sea. It must have been a mute inglorious Clark 
Russell who described the act of joining a ship 
as she is leaving the dock as “a pier-head jump.” 
One is reminded of the American gentleman who 
did the same thing, and only picked himself up in 
time to see some fifty yards of water between him 
and the pier, and to remark, “ Jehoshaphat ! what 
a jump!” Thanks to Mr. Kipling, we all know 
what an “ocean tramp” is ; does not Dick Heldar’s 
masterpiece still repose in the iron bowels of 
one? 

But we are not as a rule aware that “ pantiles” 
is the term used to “express the hardness of old 
sea-biscuits ground into meal and then rebaked,” 
or that a “paper ship” is a ship built of inferior 
material and badly put together. The old term, 
“coffin ship,” seems to have lost ground. These 
are fine figures of speech, but hard realities. 

Even the Durham miner, who is not usually 
poetical, prefers to talk of his mate as a winsome 
“ marrow.” The tendency to metaphor, which is at 
the root both of slang and poetry, is visible every- 
where. The docks are vigorously described as a 
“ dumping-ground ” for the scum of the population. 
Those gentlemen who pursue the lucrative calling of 
starting without capital, to compete in the cotton 
industry, “on the principle that they have all to 
gain and nothing to lose,” are called “ mushroom- 
men.” 

Extra strong men employed, on an ingenious 
principle, by bricklaying contractors, in order to 
give these an excuse for dismissing less vigorous 
workers, are “ bell-horses.” But the cabmen seem 
to be especially good at this manufacture of 
picturesque language. 

The drivers who come in to compete for only a 
few of the best months in the year are called 
“butterfly men.” 
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A hansom is, for obvious reasons, a “ showful.” 
To earn money is to “trouser” it. A “buck” isa 
friend who rides on the box, and a “ bilker” is un- 
happily too well known. Those who drive their 
own cabs are, for some unknown reason, called 
“little mushes,” and a man who cheats his master 
is said to “chair” him. 

Among the genuine slang, one finds such words 
as “ cagmag,” signifying “ odds and ends of meat.” 
Readers of Dickens will remember a variant form 
in “ Great Expectations,” where the little Jew re- 
marks in regard to Mr. Jaggers that “all otherth 
ith Cag-Maggerth.” 

Another term known to the docker is a “Chancery 
joint,” briefly defined as {a joint of meat costing 
about fourpence a pound, occasionally purchased 
by a docker, and constituting a luxury for his 
family.” Even a Royal Commission is human, and 
there is a certain pathos in this blunt statement. 

Many other curious facts can be picked up in 
the columns of this glossary. Among these is 
the number of opprobrious expressions by which 
the British workman assumes the virtue of object- 
ing to bad work, such as “waster, wastrel, scamp, 
scalliwag ” (not the sense in which Mr. Grant Allen 
uses it), and “shackler.” The method of “ under- 
cutting ” is reprobated, and the modern industrial 
system itself is dubbed the “rushing system,” 
“ which makes speed of production a more impor- 
tant element than quality of production.” 

The horrors of bacon-curing, the curious institu- 
tion known in Wales as “ Mabon’s day,” and the 
demerits of cheap hosiery, all come under review. 
This last, indeed, seems to be constructed on the 
same plan as they say Dachshunds are—made by 
the mile, and cut off and furnished with feet as 
wanted. 

After all, this is the sort of information that will 
be permanently valuable. Foreign nations and the 
next age are likely to take more interest in it than 
in the knowledge that “ booze” is derived from the 
Arabic name for beer, or even that the derivation 
of what Mr. Besant calls he adjective par excellence 
“attaches no sanguinary meaning to it.” 


(Fa tee) 
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In May the earth and sky begin 
To wear a smiling face, 

Because the goal they seek to win— 
The summer—comes apace ! 

The children from the hedgerows pull 
The hawthorn on their way, 

And common things seem beautiful 

In May! 


In May the grief of wintry hours 
Is cast behind our back ; 

We stoop to gather fragrant flowers 
That blossom on our track ! 

And happiness, and hope, and love, 
In all their bright array, 

Come flying from their home above 

In May! 


In May we seem to hear again 
The songs we used to sing 

Before we had a thought of pain, 
When life was in its spring! 

And youth—a golden gift from Heaven 
That comes but not to stay, 

Once more for our delight seems given 


In May! 


J. R. EASTWOOD. 
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PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


In our November part our readers were invited to supply (1) Twenty wise sayings associated with historical incidents ; and 


(2) Twenty illustrations of wit from biography or history. 
and one guinea in each case for the next best in merit. 


WIsE SAYINGS ASSOCIATED WITH HISTORICAL 
EVENTS. 


T= papers in this competition do not reach a very high 

level of excellence, or display much evidence of research. 

Again and again the same selected passages are made use 

of, till one is half inclined to fancy the competitors have 

conspired to produce this result. A careful analysis proves 

beyond all doubt that the most popular instances of wise 
sayings connected with history are the following : 

Oliver Cromwell's: ** Put your trust in God, but keep 
your powder dry.” 

Cardinal Wolsey’s dying words: ‘‘ Had I but served my 
God as diligently as I have served my king, He would not 
have given me over in my grey hairs !” 

Latimer to Ridley at the stake: ‘* We shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England as, I trust, shall 
never be put out.” : ; 

Sir Robert Walpole in the declaration of war with Spain : 
*‘ They may ring their bells now, but they will soon be 
wringing their hands.” ; 

Nelson’s : ** England expects every man to do his duty.” 

Wolfe at the Heights of Abraham, repeating the stanzas of 
Gray’s ‘* Elegy”: ‘*I had rather be the author of that poem 
than take Quebec.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh at his execution: ‘* What matter how 
the head lie, so that the heart be right ?” 

Wise and notable sayings, truly, and worthy to be en- 
graved on the national memory ; but the domain of history 
is boundless, and one had hoped it might produce instances 
somewhat fresher and less familiar to us all. The circum- 
stance that so many have followed in the beaten track has 
made adjudication difficult. 

The awards fall to two competitors who have travelled 
over wider ground, and whose papers, taken all round, stand 
first on the list: Miss E. F. MULLErt, Ist; and Miss C. 
WILLIs, 2nd. 

There are one or two curious contributions ; notably a 
laborious one, which gives an abstract of twénty Acts of 
Parliament, and is possibly designed to illustrate the value 
of legislative measures, though the connection between these 
and utterances which are a legacy to the world is difficult 
to cliscover. 

Good, though unequal papers, are sent in by Miss G. 
SNEE, Zorrington Villas, Ramsgate; and Miss OCTAVIA 


We give in the following pages the two prize selections of Wise Sayings. 


Two guineas were to be given in each case for the best selection, 


SAVILLE, Heydon House, Royston, Cambs., who has carefully 
and clearly indicated the sources whence her illustrations 
are drawn. 


WITTy SAYINGS FROM HISTORY OR BIOGRAPHY. 


In this competition, for which an almost equal number of 
papers has been sent in, the common. stock of humorous 
anecdote has been largely drawn on. Lamb, Johnson, 
Sydney Smith, Foote, Hook, Hood, and those princes of 
parody, the brothers Horace and James Smith, have been 
laid under contribution, biography supplying a far larger 
number of ‘‘ sayings ” than history. With so rich a store to 
dip into, the papers could scarcely fail to be bright and 
amusing, but, with one or two exceptions, they are strangely 
unequal. 

A good story or smart rejoinder will rub shoulders with a 
laboured anecdote entirely lacking in the ‘impromptu ” 
which, -as Moliére tells us, is precisely the touchstone of 
wit. For, as a compatriot of the French playwright puts it, 
‘* she is like a coquette, and those who run after her are the 
least favoured.” 

A perfect paper might have been made up by selecting an 
example from the best of those sent in, but where none 
stands out prominently choice becomes a matter of difficulty. 

The difference of taste in jokes which, in spite of all de- 
finitions of wit and humour, will continue to divide mankind, 
is curiously illustrated by several contributors. One sends a 
list of rather trite maxims, such as headed the copybooks of 
our youth; the choice of another has fallen upon those 
abridgments of wisdom, our most familiar national proverbs ; 
while a third has relied chiefly on passages from the tragedies 
of Shakespeare! Truly, a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him who hears it. 

In one paper the stories, while amusing, have a sus- 
piciously apocryphal ring. Few have taken the trouble to 
quote their authorities. 

The prizes are awarded to two papers which, on the 
whole, are of most general interest: Mrs. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, Ist; and Miss A. GLANCcY, 2nd. 

Good papers are sent by Miss B. CLEws, Birmingham : 
IsABELLA SMITH, Dee Street, Aberdeen; while M1ss 
EMMELINE Hot, Waratah, Chislehurst, and James H. 
Harris, Porthleven, Helston, Cornwall, are to be congratu- 
lated on the care and neatness bestowed on their MSS. , 
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WHEN THE LIGHTS ARE LIT. 


TWENTY WISE SAYINGS ASSOCIATED WITH HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 





FIRST PRIzE. 


Sayings. 


r. ** All is lost but honour ! ” 


2. **Heaven alone can do in one day, what no other 
power can accomplish but in greater length of time —make 
cowards courageous.” 


3. ‘*Recollect that royalty is nothing more than a public 
charge, of which you must render a very strict account to 


Him who makes kings and who will judge them.” 


4. **We hold our life from God, our kingdom from our 
subjects, our wealth from our ancestors, and our faith from 
your predecessors.” 


5. **It behoves me to do justice, and it is my invariable 
intention to render it to all the world, without respect of 
persons.” 

6. ‘If honour is banished from every other place it ought 
to remain sacred in the breast of kings.” 


7. **We have always been accustomed to point out the 
way to glorious deeds, and not to be directed by others.” 
8. ‘* Virtue is able to triumph over presages. If you 
govern your subjects with equity, misfortune cannot reach 
” 
you. 


9. **God forbid that I should ever sit upon a tribunal 
where my friends should find more favour than strangers.” 


10. ** Virtue does not proceed from riches, but, cn the 
contrary, riches from virtue; and all the other goods of 
human life, as well public as private, have their source in the 
same principle.” 


11. **There is one way by which I can be certain never 
to see the ruin of my country, and that is to die in disputing 
the last ditch.” 


12. ** I gave my word, and an emperor’s word must never 
be broken.” 


13. ‘* Nothing is nearer akin to death than idleness. It is 
not necessary that I should live, but it is necessary that 
whilst I live I be busy.” 

14. ‘If you wish your subjects te be happy under your 
government, do nut let them feel the full force of your 
authority.” 


15. ‘* Everything appears to me contemptible in compari- 
son of glory.” 


16. **For shame! Learn to dress like men, and let the 
world judge of your rank by your merit, not your habit. 
Leave silks and finery to women, or reserve them for those 
days of pomp and ceremony when robes are worn for show, 
not use.” 


17. ** Pity not me! I die as a man of honour ought— in 
the discharge of my duty. But pity those who fight against 
their king, their country, and their oath.” 


18. ‘*Oh, had I but served my God as diligently as I have 
served my king, He would not have dene ws in my grey 
hairs !” 

19. ‘*My son, if I create you a number of competitors 
you will have the glorious opportunity of exerting yourself 
to surpass them all in merit; thus shall their rivalship only 
render you more worthy of the throne.” 


20. ‘*I consider myself in the empire as a father in his 
family. I carry all my people in my bosom as if they were 
What, then, have I to fear?” 


my children. 


Sent by EMMA FLORENCE MULLETT, 48 Aliderhill Road, Forest Hill, S.£. 


By whom spoken. 


Francis 1 of France wrote this to his mother after the 
battle of Pavia, 1525. 


Remark of Xenophon. 


Louis V1 of France on his death-bed a:idressed these words 
to his son. 


When the Jutlanders revolted from the King of Denmark, 
and Pope Gregory x1 threatened him with excommunication, 
the king replied in these words. 


Joseph 1 of Austria when receiving complaints and 
petitions from all his subjects made use of these words. 


When the Duke of Anjou (who was detained as a hostage 
by the English for John, king of France) was permitted to 
return to France, and then violated his parole, John himself 
returned to London and gave himself up to the English, 
making use of these words. 

The objection made by the Lacedzmonians when Alex- 
ander of Macedon offered to lead them against the Persians, 

Tayure, emperor of China, received this important lesson 
from one of his ministers, 


When some one was saying to Themistocles that he would 
make a good magistrate if he were more impartial, he 
answered him thus. 


Socrates made use of these words when the accusation was 
brought against him by Melitus. 


Said by William of Orange when others tried to persuade 
him to sell the liberty of his country, and when asked if he 
did not see that his country was already ruined. 

Said by Conrad, king of Germany, to his soldiers at the 
surrender of Weinsberg, when the women, who were told 
they might carry out with them their choicest valuables, 
carried their husbands on their backs, who would otherwise 
have been slaughtered, 


Remark of Frederick the Great of Germany. 


Matthias, emperor of Germany, when he was dying, gave 
this advice to his cousin, Ferdinand of Bohemia. 


Said by Louis xiv of France to his ambassador d’Estrades 
when he prepared to resist the power of Charles 11 of 
England. 

Charlemagne said this to some of his nobles who were finer 
dressed than the occasion required. 


Said by the Chevalier Bayard at the battle of Biagrassa, 
when mortally wounded, to Bourbon, who expressed much 
sorrow for his fate. 


Cardinal Wolsey made this remark shortly before his 
death. 


Philip of Macedon remarked this to his son, Alexander. 


Tai-tsong, emperor of China, made this reply to some of 
his ministers who rebuked him for his great familiarity with 


his subjects. 
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TWENTY WISE SAYINGS ASSOCIATED WITH HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 


SECOND PRIZE. 
*s Wisdom leads us to speak and act what is most proper.”—Blair. 


1. To the proud boastful threats of the Syrian king Benhadad, Ahab’s calm, dignified reply‘ Tell him, Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off” (1 A?ugs xx. 11)-—1may surely be reckoned as one of the wise 
sayings associated with historical incidents. 

2. Mahomet, in an hour of great difficulty, had only, we are told, one of his comrades with him, who trembling said, 


‘* We are only two.” Mahomet’s courage rose ; he replied, ‘* There is another, there is God !” 


3. Epaminondas, before going to battle with the Lacedzmonians, sat down to rest, but his seat falling under him his 
soldiers remarked, ‘* That bodes no good.” ‘* Nay,” replied he with wise presence of mind ; ‘‘ it is an intimation to me that 
I have no business to be sitting here—I should be leading you against the enemy !” 


4. On another occasion, seeing the terror caused to his troops by the falling of a flaming meteor during the night, Epami- 
nondas cried, ‘* Let us on, my friends, the gods send us light !” 

5. In like manner when a thunderbolt fell before the Athenian fleet, Chabrias (an Athenian general) revived all hearts by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Now is the moment to fight, when Jupiter, the chief of the gods, tells us that he is to lead our fleet !’ 

6. When the warriors who fell in the first campaign of the Peloponnesian war were buried with due military and patriotic 
honours, Pericles was chosen to pronounce the funeral panegyric. He thus spoke: ‘*I deem it sufficient for men who 
have tested their courage in action, by action to be honoured for it.” 


7. Titus Vespasian, styled the ‘* Darling of Mankind,” took on himself the supreme Pontificate, that he might be obliged 
to keep his hands free from the blood of all men. He was wont to say, ‘* I would rather perish myself than be the ruin of 
another.” 

8. Cardinal Ximenes led the Spanish troops at the siege of Oran in Africa, exclaiming, ‘* Go on, my children, I am at 
your head. <A priest should think it an honour to expose his life for his religion !” 

9. Alphonsus, king of Naples, celebrated in history for his clemency, was once asked why he was so favourable to 
all men, even to those most notoriously wicked. ‘* Because,” answered he, ‘‘ good men are won by justice ; the bad by 
clemency.” 

10. On another occasion, when his ministers complained of his lenity, he exclaimed, ‘* What, then, would you have lions 
and tigers to reign over you ? Know you not that cruelty is the attribute of wild beasts; clemency that of man?” 

11. When the Romans had ravaged the province of Azazene, the seven thousand Persian prisoners brought to Amida suffered 
extreme want. Acases, bishop of Amida, assembling his clergy, urged them to assist the poor sufferers by the sale of the 
church plate, for, observed he, ‘* God has said, I love mercy better than sacrifice.” 


12. Among the last words of Charles v of France occurs this memorable sentence : ‘I find that kings are happy but in 
this—that they have the power but of doing good.” 


13. When Frederick the Great of Prussia rebuilt the town of Grifenberg at his own expense after it had been destroyed by 
fire, and the inhabitants sent deputies to thank him, he said: ‘* You have no reason to thank me ; it is my duty to assist my 
subjects in distress. For no other purpose am I a king.” 


14. A Roman Catholic governor had the courage to disobey the mandate of Charles 1x. When he ordered the 
massacre of the Huguenots, this good man in a letter to his sovereign said : ‘‘ Sire, I have too much respect for your majesty 
not to persuade myself that the order I have received must be forged ; but if, which God forbid, it should be really the order 
of your Majesty, I have too much respect for the personal character of my sovereign to obey it.” 


15. Louis xv, when before the walls of Menin in Flanders, was told if he chose to risk an attack the town would be taken 
four days sooner than it otherwise would be. ‘*‘ Let us then,” said he, ‘‘ take it four days later. I would rather lose these 


four days than ovz of my subjects.” 


16. The Duke of Orleans, on being appointed Regent of Frayce, insisted on possessing the power of pardoning, saying, 
‘*T have no objection to have my hands tied from doing harm, but I will have them free to do good.” 


17. After the siege of Calais, Queen Philippa’s wise, humane advice and intercession caused King Edward to prevent the 
execution of the six devoted hostages, whose death would have been a reproach to his conquests. Her address to the 
prisoners is worthy of record.. Giving them due praise, and acknowledging the lesson of humiliation their conduct taught, 
she says: ‘* You show us that excellence is not of blood, of title, or station; that virtue gives a dignity superior to that of 
kings ; and that those whom the Almighty informs with sentiments like yours are justly and universally raised above all 


human distinctions. 


18. The chief of the hostages, the noble Eustace St. Pierre, replying to Queen Philippa, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, my country! It 
is now that I tremble for you. Edward only arms our cities, but Philippa conquers hearts ! ” 

19. Edward the Confessor, in reply to one of his captains, who assured him of victory in the intended battle with the 
Danes, aud that not one Dane would be left alive, said, ‘* God forbid that the kingdom should be recovered for me, who 
am but one man, by the death of thousands. No! I will rather lead a private life, unstained by the blood of my fellow men, 
than be a king by such a sacrifice.” 

20. When King John of France surrencered to Edward the Black Prince after the battle of Poictiers, he was more touched 
by Edward’s generosity than by his own calamities ; he felt, notwithstanding his defeat and captivity, his honour was still 
He said: ‘* Though I yield the victory, it has at least been gained by a prince of the most consummate valour 


unimpaired. 
and humanity.” 


Miss C. WILLIS, 1 Zorrington Villas, Ramsgate. 
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From Photograph taken in 1856. 


Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian Patriot. 


Among the great historical names of the nineteenth 
century that of Louis Kossuth will hold a conspicuous 
place. That he did not succeed in the gallant attempt to 
make his native land an independent nation does not affect 
our estimate of the true virtues and noble character of the 
man. We can see now that it was well that his efforts were 
unavailing, and that it is better for Hungary to be united to 
Austria, just as it is better for Scotland and Ireland to form 
part of the British Empire. The story of his life has been 
fully narrated, from his first appearance in public until his 
death on March 20 in his ninety-second year. For more 
than half of his life he has been an exile—in Turkey, 
England, America, and latterly in Italy. He seemed to be 
forgotten by the land of which he was for a time the 
governor. He lived in retirement, and could never forgive 
the Austrians for calling in Russian armies to crush the 
Magyars in the war of independence. 

When he was in England he was regarded with much 
honour by the people, and would have been received by 
Lord Palmerston, but the protest of the Austrian and 
Russian ambassadors was so vehement that any public 
recognition had to be abandoned. He was thus forced into 
the companionship of Mazzini and other patriots who had 
found refuge in England. In his exile he supported himself 


by lectures and speeches which gave some idea of the 
eloquence which had had such influence in his own country. 
One short paragraph from one of these speeches is now worth 
He said : ‘Should the memory of my humble 


recalling. 





name outlive the days of my life were it but for a moment, 
like as the scent outlives the flower after its faded leaves fall 
to the ground ; then, after party passion shall have lost its 
venom, that one verdict I trust to gain from impartial history, 
that, whatever else be my many faults and frailties, I have at 
least, not for one moment of my life, been ambitious. If, 
even in those happier days of youthful illusions, when the 
breast is filled with dreams of glory and brightest hopes, I 
never knew another ambition than to serve my country 
well; now, after the better part of my allotted breath has 
been consumed, all that I can wish personally for myself is 
but a modest grave in the free soil of my freed native 
land.” 

It was a strangely heterogeneous dominion over which the 
Emperor of Austria at that time ruled. Poles, Czechs, 
Croats, Italians, Slavs, and other communities, were all 
hostile toa Magyar kingdom or republic. Since Kossuth 
remained an irreconcilable and discontented exile, Hungary 
has seen better days. By concessions on the part of the 
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Austrian emperor, and through the influence of wiser states- 
men, the Union of Hungary with the empire has been con- 
solidated, and the coronation uf the emperor as King of 
Hungary, as in other times, has inaugurated a new and 
happier epoch. Kossuth had not learned, as Francis Deak, 
his contemporary in former times had done, that constitu- 
tional rights are safer and surer than the independence once 
sought. 

Although apparently forgotten, the occasion of Kossuth’s 
death re-awakened the old enthusiasm, and ‘the modest 
grave in a freed land” of which he spoke has been more 
than realised. The newspapers of every party appeared 
with black margin when his death was announced, and his 
body, and that of his wife and his daughter, were brought 
from Turin to Buda-Pesth for a stately burial at the cost of 
the municipality. It is estimated that half a million people 
gathered to the funeral, whole towns and villages coming to 
it on foot. His two sons are civil engineers in free Italy, 
and they have brought the embalmed bodies to their last 
resting-place. The absolute tyranny of Rome, whether in 
Italy or in Hungary, has been broken, and an age of civil 
and religious freedom prevails in both countries. 

The portrait we give is a memorial of his sojourn in 
England, and was taken in 1856, on the last day of his visit 
to Mr. Joseph Cowen at Stella Hall, Blaydon, near New- 
castle. The autograph (one among many) was written by 
request a few minutes previous to his departure. 


The Great Auk.—The recent sale of one of the eggs of 
this extinct bird for three hundred guineas has recalled at- 
tention to the extraordinary price paid by collectors. This 
same specimen was once in Mr. Yarrell’s museum, and 
afterwards belonged to Mr. Bond and then to the late, Baron 
d’Hamonville. It is now the property of Sir Vauncey H. 
Crowe. In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1893, a full history 
was given by Mr. Bartlett, of the Zuological Gardens, of the 
last appearances of the Great Auk. 


Lord Roberts on Army Temperance.— At a recent meeting 
of the Army Temperance Association, Lord Roberts said that 
he was deeply interested in the Temperance movement, as he 
knew how much good it had done for the comfort, health, and 
general efficiency of the Army. When the Association was 
started in India in 1888 about 10,000 members joined. 
Twoyears later there were 14,000 total abstainers and 300 tem- 
perance men on the rolls, and last year, when he left for home, 
the membership consisted of 20,000 total abstainers and 3,000 
temperance men, or a third of the British Army in India. To 
be successful the Association must be part of the regimental 
institute. He was not a total abstainer himself, but he 
thoroughly appreciated what total abstainers had done for 
the Army. Constitutions varied, and, in his opinion, total 
abstention from alcohol would not be good for all soldiers. 
He, in fact, considered that the man who took a little *‘ for 
his stomach’s sake,” and was able to resist the temptation to 
excess, was a better man than he who found it necessary to 
pledge himself to total abstention in order to save himself 
from drankenness. But for drink there would be little crime 
in the Army. The soldier who left the service with the 
character of a temperate man was never likely to wait long 
for employment. 


Blackburne’s Chess Victories.— A report has been lately 
published of 29 games of chess being at one time played at 
Cheltenham by Mr. J. H. Blackburne, of which he gained 
21, lost 3, and 4 were drawn.’ He is, perhaps, the best 
English living player, but the championship of the world has 
varied in recent years. Mr. Blackburne is fifty-two years of 
age. He was born at Manchester, December 10, 1842, and 
first appeared in London as a player in 1862, when nineteen 
years of age. His greatest triumph was at Berlin in 1881, 
when he encountered successively fifteen of the world’s best 
players, beating thirteen of them and drawing with the other 
two. He was then hailed as champion, and so remained 
for some years. He had previously become renowned by a 
** blindfold” performance at St. James’s Hall, London, 
where he played ten games simultaneously and defeated all 
his opponents. Steinitz, at present the champion of the 
world, has been playing with Lasker in New York. What- 
ever be the result, these fixed matches do not always test 
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the general superiority of a player. As long ago as 1873, 
Steinitz fairly beat Blackburne in a set match at Vienna ; 
but he beat Steinitz in the personal encounter of the tourney, 
and made even games in the aggregate score. When it 
came to the final set match the Englishman did not give 
scope to his imaginative dash, but had to sit and play 
steadily against a cautious rival. It was said at the time 
that ‘‘*he was not out-played by Steinitz, but he under- 
played himself.” 


Meteor of Unusual Splendour.—.The meteor observed by 
so many people in February must be one of the most notable 
fireballs of recent times. It was seen soon after midday in 
bright sunshine. Notices of its observance came from people 
two hundred miles apart. The body was first seen at a 
height of about eighty-seven miles over the Irish Sea, at a 
point situated in longitude 3° 52’ W., and latitude 52° 36’. 
It travelled rapidly across Lancashire, and disappeared at a 
height of from 15 to 20 miles, in longitude 1° 36’ W. and lati- 
tude 53°, or perhaps a little farther south. In view of the 
doubt attaching to the mode of the meteor’s disappearance, 
Professor Rambaut, the Astronomer-Royal of Ireland, thinks 
that it would be interesting to know whether anything in the 
nature of a fall of stones or iron has been noticed in South 
Yorkshire or the adjoining counties. 


Wheat at its Lowest Price.—The last week of March 
showed the lowest price of wheat in England for more than 
a century. It fell to 24s. 3¢. per quarter on an average. 
This figure being called ‘‘ average,” some English wheat 
must have been sold at a lower price. The quantity has 
also greatly diminished, even compared with last year, so 
that England is more than ever dependent for its supply on 
foreign importations. 


Welsh School.—In the article on St. David’s Day in the 
March part, the birthplace of the first Prince of Wales was 
inadvertently said to be Conway instead of Carnarvon Castle. 
In mentioning the High School for Welsh girls, we referred 
to it as it was known to us in bygone years in the Gray’s 
Inn Road. It has been since removed to the present im- 
posing building and site at Ashford, near the Ashford Station 
on the South-Western Railway. We ought also to have 
designated more correctly *‘ Sir George Osborne Morgan” 
among the eminent Welshmen of the day. 


The Pamirs as Regions of Sport.— Many records are ac- 
cumulating of the Pamirs asa region of political interest, both 
by English and Russian travellers. But the most notable 
adventures are those of Mr. and Mrs. St. George Littledale, 
who have several times visited the Pamirs for purposes of 
sport. As long ago as 1887, on the suggestion of Dr. 
Lansdell, Mr. Littledale made his first expedition, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing away specimens of the fine mountain 
rams and sheep, scarcely known previously to naturalists. 
In 1890 he again went to the Pamirs, beyond which he and 
Mrs. Littledale crossed over the difficult Darkot Pass to 
Yasin and Gilghit—“‘ certainly,” as Dr. Lansdell says, ‘* one 
of the grandest journeys ever performed by a lady.” A 
recent mail from Shanghai announces the arrival of the same 
adventurous travellers after travelling across Russia and 
Chinese Central Asia. 

At the end of January they left London for Constantinople, 
whence they proceeded through Russian Turkestan to Sa- 
marcand, Khokand, and across the Chinese frontier into 
Kashgar. From the capital of Chinese Turkestan they went 
by way of Lobnor along the Altai Mountains and Mount 
Nanshan to Kokonor, whence they went down the Yellow 
River on a raft to Bonto and thence to Pekin. The Russian 
officials gave them every assistance, but in Chinese territory 
their treatment was very different. The journey was under- 
taken—like Mr. and Mrs. Littledale’s previous journey in 
the Pamir region—from love of adventure and in search of 
sport. The most troublesome part of the journey was be- 
tween Lobnor and Kokonor, for the guides treacherously 
deserted them, and they had to direct their course as best 
they could by the aid of a sextant. A large number of their 
animals died on this part of the road, which took two 
months to traverse. 

Specimens of the ‘‘mountain sheep” may be seen in a 
handsome glass case in the Natural History Museum, South 
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There are specimens also sent by several 


Kensington. 
Russian collectors, but these are not so well mounted, and 
certainly not so well exhibited, as the Littledale trophies. 
The ‘‘ Pamirs” are the highest regions in Central Asia, 
‘the roof of the world,” as they are called by the people 


of Badakshan. M. Réclus estimates the whole area at 
about 30,000 square miles, or about the size of Sardinia or 
Bavaria. The plateau has an average height of from 12,000 
to 14,000 feet, crossed by ranges with a snow-line of 16,000 
feet. Murtagh-Ata, ‘‘father of ice-mountains,” is said to 
be 25,800 feet in altitude, and many of the heights (described 
in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1893 by Mr. Conway) are 
above 20,000 feet. Mrs. Littledale suffered nothing from 
travelling in these elevated regions. 


W. Pengelly, F.R.S.—The name of Mr. Pengelly has 
been long familiar to men of science and to the public, as a 
distinguished geologist. The exploration of Kent’s Cavern, 
reports of which were presented annually to the British 
Association, and other researches, have been frequently 
mentioned in the ** Leisure Hour.” A Cornishman by birth, 
Mr. Pengelly has for about fifty years been a resident at 
Torquay. The museum in Babbacombe Road, one of the 
most interesting in the world, to which many visitors were 
attracted, owed its fame chiefly to his labours and contri- 
butions. He was also the founder, and for many years the 
honorary secretary, of the Torquay Natural History Society. 
‘The Pengelly Collection” at the Museum, Oxford, in 
connection with the geological scholarship founded by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, recalls the friendship of the 
Devonian scientist with the munificent donor. Mr. Pengelly 
belonged to the Society of Friends, but was liberal and 
genial in his relations to all Christian believers. In the 
funeral sermon in Upton Church, before his burial in the 
cemetery, the Rev. E. P. Gregg, the rector, said that when 
he took to their friend’s house, Lamorna, the motto card for 
1894 bearing the words, ‘I will arise and go to my Father,” 
Mr. Pengelly looked at it quietly for some time, and then, 
with his eyes filled with tears, said with earnestness, ‘* Yes, 
that is it; that is everything.” All who knew Mr. Pengelly 
loved him, he was so good and devout, and at the same 
time so wise and so full of humour and vivacity. It was 
always a pleasure to meet him, or to get him to preside at 
any meeting. In the Geological section of the British 
Association his opening addresses, and his comments on the 
papers read, kept all who heard him in surprise and delight. 
He died at the age of eighty-two, and till a few years ago 
was a most regular attendant at the meetings. 


The Mission Institute in Well Street, Whitechapel, for 
Merchant Seamen.— The old ‘‘ Straw House ” in Well Street 
has for more than sixty years been a welcome refuge for 
destitute seamen. They could at least find there a safe 
refuge, with ‘‘ straw” beds and broken victuals. A new 
and commodious Mission Institute has lately been established 
on the old site, with a chapel attached, dedicated by 
Archdeacon Sinclair, and a regular chaplain for sailors in the 
port of London. Sir Albert Rollit, who presided at the 
inauguration, stated that about 50,000 men were annually 
paid off on returning from sea close by that place. He 
also said that our seafaring men and boys added to the wealth 
of the nation £80,000,000 to £100,000,000 a year. It was 
a duty therefore of those who stayed at home to look after the 
welfare of those who go to sea. 


Portrait of Sir John Hawkins.—There have been many 
articles lately about the treasures belonging to the new 
Premier, the Earl of Rosebery. The most remarkable of 
them all we have not seen mentioned. This is the miniature 
portrait of Sir John Hawkins, the veteran hero of the 
English Navy in those days. The well-known picture by 
Lucas of the scene on the Hoe at Plymouth, ‘* We have 
time to finish our game at bowls and beat the Spaniards too,” 
has helped to give Drake the chief fame in those Armada 
days. But Drake had at that time only a subordinate place 
as captain of a small ship. The admiral of the English fleet 
was Lord Howard of Effingham, and Sir John Hawkins was 
the vice-admiral. Queen Elizabeth gave to Hawkins a 
jewel with a lock of her majesty’s hair. The hair was long 


preserved, but unfortunately was lost about fifty years ago. 
The jewel was preserved, with a miniature portrait of Sir 
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John Hawkins, painted by Peter Oliver, a great artist of 
those times. There was originally a gold chain attached to 
the jewel. The whole coming into the possession of two 
sisters, the elder took the chain (all trace of which is now 
lost) and the younger, Mary Southcote, kept the miniature 
and pendant. The relic was given by her about 1845 to Sir 
Henry Seal, Bart. A few years after, Baron E. Rothschild 
came into Dartmouth in his yacht, and he heard of and pur- 
chased the miniature and pendant from Sir Henry, and thus 
these came into the possession of the Countess of Rosebery. 
Sir John Hawkins was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, for 
knighthood was at that time an honour truly prized as a title of 
honour, given by royal favour even to the highest peers of 
the realm. Ina volume on the Hawkins family, by one of 
the descendants, Mary W. S. Hawkins, issued in 1888 
(Brendon & Son, Plymouth) at the tercentenary com- 
memoration of the Armada, many interesting details will be 
found about the notable men of the time. 


Lord Rayleigh on ‘ Colour-Blindness.”’—In his last 
lecture on ‘‘ Light,” at the Royal Institution, the old question 
of ** colour-blindness,” as it is called, was fully discussed. 
He said that this name was unfortunate, as it expressed too 
much. There is often no blindness to colour, but only a 
confusion in regard to colour, the most common being the 
confounding red and green. There has been a scientific 
committee on the subject, the report of which contains many 
curious details. Sometimes one eye is very defective, and 
the other eye sees differences of colour fairly well. It is of 
importance that thorough experts should examine all candi- 
dates for posts, whether at sea or land, where danger may 
arise from defective vision. It is not remembered by many 
that the late Dr. George Wilson, in his works published by 
Macmillan, was one of the first men of science who called 
attention to the subject. 


Mountaineering in its Better Uses.—In a lecture by Mr. 
W. M. Conway on ** Mountain Exploration,” at the Royal 
Institution, he gave a most interesting summary of the craft 
of climbing from ancient times down to our own day. The 
habitable regions of the world are now pretty well explored ; 
it is only the loftiest mountain-ranges of the wildest regions, 
and the Arctic and Antarctic polar parts of the globe, ‘that 
remain to be practically explored. Among Alpine climbers 
he specially commended Mr. Edward Whymper, who in his 
expedition to the great Andes of Ecuador set an example to 
all future mountain travellers. ‘*He not only climbed a 
considerable number of peaks, but he surveyed the country, 
took a large number of photographs, carried with him and 
used at high altitudes instruments of precision, and made 
numerous important scientific collections.” Of Mr. Conway’s 
own expeditions an account appeared in the ‘ Leisure 
Hour ” for 1893. ° 


Area and Population of the British Empire,— According 
to the Census of 1891, the report of which has recently 
appeared, the area of the United Kingdom consists of only 
121,069 square miles ; but the area of the British Empire, 
with all its colonies and dependencies, falls little short of 
11,000,000 square miles; that is to say, is nearly three 
times as large as Europe, almost as large as Africa, and 
comprises more than a fifth part of the land-surface of the 
whole gk be. 

Of this huge territorial surface a perfectly insignificant 
fraction is in Europe ; while, in round numbers, the square 
miles contributed by Asia are one and three-quarter millions, 
by Africa two and a quarter millions, by America three and 
a half millions, and by Australasia three and a quarter 
millions. The population of some parts of this Empire, 
especially of certain protectorates and spheres of influence, 
is altogether unknown, and of others is only more or less 
roughly estimated ; but so far as can be ascertained, the 
aggregate inhabitants of the Empire in 1891 numbered close 
upon 372 millions, the actual figure being 371,825,244. Of 
this number 93,505,155 were inhabitants of protectorates or 
spheres of influence ; 240,587,167 were in our colonies or 
dependencies ; the remaining 37,732,922 being the actual 
population of the United Kingdom. 

Of the 240, 587,167 inhabitants of our colonies and depen- 
dencies, 221,434,862 were in British India, making, with 
66,908,147 inhabitants of the Indian protected States, a 
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total population of 288,343,009 persons in the Indian 
Empire. Ceylon further contributed 3,012,224 persons ; 
other Asian possessions 740, 199; and other Asian protectorates 
1,092,634 ; the total in Asia thus amounting to 293,188,066 
persons. ne 

The population of the British colonies and dependencies in 
Africa was 4,035,869, while that of the African protectorates 
or spheres of influence, very imperfectly known, was 
25,504,374, making a total of 29,540,243 in Africa. 

The population of those parts of the Empire that are in 
America was 6,737,654. Of these 5,054,449 were in North 
America—namely, 4,834,728 in Canada, and the remaining 
219,721 in Newfoundland, Labrador, and Bermuda. The 
West Indies contributed 1,361,617 to the population of the 
Empire, and British Guiana 288,328 ; these several figures, 
with 31,471 in British Honduras, and 1,789 in the Falkland 
Islands, making up the aggregate given above of 6,737,654 
in various parts of America. 

The inhabitants of Australasia numbered 4,275,305, the 
two most ‘populous of the colonies being Victoria with a 
population of 1,140,405, and New South Wales with 
1,132,234 inhabitants. 

The only parts of Europe, other than the United Kingdom 
itself, that form parts of the Empire are the Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands, Gibraltar, and Malta, the little island 
of Heligoland having been ceded since the census of 1881 
toGermany. The population of these European colonies or 
dependencies was only 351,054—namely, 147,842 in the 
islands in the British Seas, 25,755 in Gibraltar, and 177,457 
in Malta. 


Australian Fruit.—The vast increase of fruit-growing in 
the Australian colonies has rendered it necessary to adopt 
every possible improvement in the art of packing for export. 
We notice the following statement in the ‘‘ Sydney Morning 
Herald ”: The very best timber that can be grown for fruit 
cases is poplar, and farmers would do well to plant freely for the 
especial supply of the fruit-box of the future. The hardwood 
case is coarse, heavy, and unsightly ; whilst pine, if it has 
an odour, is liable to communicate it to delicate soft fruits. 
The chief feature of poplar, from a manufacturing point of 
view, is the ease with which a log can be cut by a veneer 
machine into a long, continuous strip, like unrolling a 
cylinder of paper. Thin strips of clean, white, and odour- 
less timber will doubtless find a ready sale for cases, boxes, 
or chip baskets, which in America are the favourite fruit- 
packages for the retail trade. 

As the Americans have ‘‘ shown the way” in the ‘¢ irri- 
gation colonies,” where the fruit is chiefly grown under the 
plans of the Messrs. Chaffey, the example of Californian 
fruit-growers may be also useful in regard to the packing 
the fruit. The consumption of fruit in the United States is 
universal, and fresh schemes for meeting the public taste are 
always under consideration. For instance, a ‘‘pail” is a 
chip basket with a wire handle, holding 2 lbs. of assorted 
fruit, and sold for six cents—e.g. threepence—thousands of 
miles distant from the place of growth, and if the pail be 
returned a small allowance is made. 


Portraits in the British Museum, Great Russell Street. 
—Most of the portraits which used to be seen in the British 
Museum were removed some years ago to enrich the National 
Portrait Gallery. There are still several portraits which 
adorn the Board Room of the Museum, where the trustees 
hold their meetings, chiefly of persons connected with the 
Museum or the Library. The following is a list of them: 
Joseph Planta, Esq., F.R.S., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum from 1799 to 1827 ; Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., 
P.R.S., P.R.C.P., born 1660, died 1753; Dr. Gowin Knight, 
Principal Librarian from 1756 to 1772, by B. Wilson; Dr. 
Matthew Maty, Principal Librarian from 1772 to 1776; 
Sir Henry Ellis, k.H., Principal Librarian from 1827 to 1856, 
by Mrs. M. Carpenter, presented by Dr. John Edward 
Gray, F.R.S., 1866; Gustavus Brander, Esq., F.R.S., 
Trustee of the British Museum from A.D. 1761 to A.D. 1787, 
painted by Dance, presented by the Rev. Gustavus Brander, 
1877; Sir Anthony Panizzi, k.c.B., Principal Librarian 
from 1856 to 1866, by G. F. Watts, R.A., presented by the 
officers, assistants, and attendants of the Museum; John 
Winter Jones, Esq., Principal Librarian from 1866 to 1878, 
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copy by F. P. Graves of a painting by W. S. Herrick, pre- 
sented by his daughters Mrs. Nicholson and Miss E. W. 
Jones; Edward Augustus Bond, Esq., c.B., Principal 
Librarian from 1878 to 1888, painted and presented by his 
daughter Mrs. J. Arthur Platt; Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, presented by the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons. 

Some of these portraits, notably Sir Hans Sloane and Sir 
Joseph Banks, are of great historical interest. Other pictures 
remain at the Museum, besides the treasures of the Print 
Room, but Mr. G. Scharf is not likely to have left oil paint- 
ings of much value when authorised to remove what he has 
thought fit for the National Portrait Gallery. 


Benjamin D’Israeli at School at Walthamstow.—On 
the occasion of my visit to Cambridge I went to see my 
friend Mr. Fordham, of Melbourne, who possessed a 
valuable collection of paintings, and I mention him here for 
the sake of what he related respecting Lord Beaconsfield, 
who had been a schoolfellow with Mr. Fordham’s brother- 
in-law, the Right Hon. Russell Gurney, Recorder of 
London. 

They were educated at an academy in Walthamstow, 
kept by Mr. Cogan, a Presbyterian minister, whose son I 
knew well. Young Dizzy, as people called the politician, 
was famous at school for two things. He delighted in 
forming parties and getting up cabals—there was an embryo 
politician ; next he excelled in telling stories, and would 
keep the boys awake at night by his romantic inventions— 
there was an embryo novelist. He had early dreams of 
future greatness, I think ; and my friend informed me that 
he had talked to his schoolmates of being one day Prime 
Minister of England.—Dr. Stoughton’s ‘* Recollections of a 
Long Life.” 


Sir Thomas Munro.—‘‘ Though two generations have 
passed away since his death, to this day,” says Dr. Brad- 
shaw, ‘‘ the natives of his old districts rise up and call him 
blessed. In my official capacity I have visited almost every 
spot in the Madras Presidency in which Sir Thomas Munro 
lived or encamped, and can speak from personal knowledge 
of the impression that great administrator has left on the 
face of the country, the system on which it is governed, and 
on the hearts of the people.” —Xu/ers of India. 


Astronomical Notes for May.— The Sun rises on the rst 
at 4h. 34m. in the morning and sets at 7h. 20m. in the 
evening; on the 15th he rises at 4h. rom. and sets at 
7h. 42m. The Moon will be New at 2h. 42m. on the after- 
noon of the 5th; in First Quarter at 6h. 21m. on the 
morning of the 12th; Full at 4h. 43m. on the afternoon of 
the 19th; and in Last Quarter at 8h. 4m. on the evening of 
the 27th. She will be in perigee or nearest the Earth in the 
early morning on the 7th, and in apogee or farthest from 
us an hour after midnight onthe 23rd. The planet Mercury 
is in superior conjunction with the Sun on the 2oth, and is 
therefore not visible to the naked eye in any part of the 
month. Venus is a morning star in the constellation Pisces ; 
she will be in conjunction with the horned waning Moon 
both on the first and the last days of the month. Mars isin 
the constellation Aquarius and does not rise until about 
2 o’clock in the morning; he will be in close conjunction 
with the Moon on the morning of the 28th, and will be 
occulted by her in more southern latitudes, though the 
phenomenon will not be visible, owing to its taking place 
during daylight. Jupiter is now leaving our evening skies, and 
will be visible only during the first week of the month in the 
west for a short time after sunset ; he is in the constellation 
Taurus, not far from the brilliant star Aldebaran (which 
forms part of the scattered cluster known from ancient times 
as the Hyades), and will be near the small crescent Moon 
on the evenings of the 6th and 7th, the conjunction taking 
place on the early morning of the latter day. Saturn is in 
the constellation Virgo, about five degrees due north of its 
brightest star, which is called Spica. He is on the meridian 
soon after 10 o’clock in the evening and is above the horizon 
all night ; a conjunction with the gibbous Moon will take 
place on the 16th about two hours before sunset. 

W. T. LYNN. 








